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e STREAMS FROM CLASSROOM SPRINGS 


HELEN HILLAROD®* 


N A GRASSY meadow among the wooded hills of central Pennsylvania, under- 
ground waters push up in a series of springs—cold, clear, extensive. “Seven 
Springs”’ the local people call them, but the sources and the bubbling jets are myriad. 
By a quirk of topography, the waters of these springs trickle off in a score of direc- 
tions. Some again sink underground. Some tumble westward to join the tributaries of 
the Allegheny, the Loyalhanna, the Ohio—feeding the quiet woodlands, the bellow- 
ing mills, and the dozing and the feverish towns; preserving or destroying the mighty 
grain-lands of the Midwest—and so move on to the Mississippi and the Gulf. Some 
meander eastward to the Juniata and the Susquehanna—watering the broad farms 
of the Cumberland Valley and slipping among honking geese and shallow oyster 
beds into the Chesapeake arm of the Atlantic. These are life-giving springs and the 
pulse of the divine intention of good—at times lost, at times in dearth or in flood 
inimical—constantly repeating the cycle of rain, brook, river, ocean, rain—feeding 
the root, stalk, fruit of life for forest, farm, mine, factory, bird, beast, and man. 
These are the springs of the mountain meadow—freshening and vital. 

To me, it seems that this cycle of waters parallels the pattern of public education 
in America. The main spring is the classroom, which is fed by the needs, the poten- 
tialities, and the ideologies of the community served by the school and from which 
flow streams of knowledge, skills, and attitudes to foster social, economic, political, 
scientific, and cultural growth. However important the organization, the administra- 
tion, the conference, and the research that support it, the classroom is the vital 
spring of enlightenment for our people. Here is encouraged the impulse to know, 
and here are provided the inclinations and the tools for successful social living. Re- 
search, organization, and administration are efficacious only to the degree to which 
they give impetus to classroom achievement. 

What flows from the classroom has varied in periods in history. The curriculum 
has been the intellectual, manual, and aesthetic material required by the people to 
satisfy their needs at a given time. But the classroom has been able at any period to 
furnish only that body of information and technique which it has drawn from the 
community and then formulated and modified under the inspiration of educational 
thinkers. The schools of Colonial America, for example, were either sectarian and 
moral or utilitarian and occupational. The chief object of Puritan teaching was to 
enable children to read the Bible, and the little New England scholar learned from 
The New England Primer his A, B, C’s and sacred doctrine simultaneously: 


In Adam’s fall 
We sinned all. 





@ HELEN HILLARD is a high school teacher of English, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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Heaven to find 
The Bible mind. 
Whales in the sea 
God's voice obey. 


Xerxes did die 
And so must I. 


The little pictures which accompanied the text are, doubtless, our earliest examples 
of visual education and were a stimulus to the imaginative quality that gave us a 
great New England literature. Thus, early did the springs of moral rectitude, 
literacy, and beauty arise. 

In lieu of expensive English schools on the other side of an ocean difficult to 
cross, the College of William and Mary was established in 1693 for the sons of 
southern planters, who anticipated their leading lives of patrician land owners. 
The purpose of the college, avowed in its charter, was ‘to make, found, and 
establish a place of universal study or perpetual college of divinity, philosophy, 
languages, and other good arts and science.’ Harvard (1636) and Yale (1701) 
were founded by New England manufacturers, who were ambitious that their sons 
achieve leadership in the church, in the legislature, and in the executive rooms of 
commerce and trade. In New England’s First Fruits, a pamphlet published in 
London in 1643, the purpose of Harvard was given. 

One of the next things . . . we looked after was to advance Learning, and perpetuate it to Posterity; 


dreading to leave an illiterate Ministry to the Churches when our present Ministers shall lie in the 
Dust. 


The Collegiate Institute (Yale) was organized under a governing board of eleven 
clergymen by the General Court of Connecticut to instruct youth ‘who may be 
fitted for public employment both in Church and Civil State.’’* For the children of 
the poor, both boys and girls, each colony inaugurated the system of apprenticeship. 
Boys of the higher economic group were apprenticed to the more skilled trades and also to the 
professions. The period of apprenticeship on this level began after the boys had received considerable 
training. By contacting members of the profession these apprentices not only acquired the specialized 
information which belonged to their profession, but became familiar with its techniques and usages. 
Chemists, physicians, architects, carpenters, shipbuilders, ship officers, lawyers, and members of other 
professions received a part, at least, of their vocational and professional training in this way. Apprentice- 
ship served, too, as a means of providing education for the lower economic level. Poor boys were usually 
apprenticed to unskilled vocations so that they could support themselves as early as possible. 


A second example of the interplay between school practice and community mores 
may be cited in the scheduling of the school term in four periods to accommodate 
the cotton and tobacco seasons of the South and the crop-planting and the harvesting 
of orchard fruits in the North, with irregular holidays to cut ice and tap maple 


* Henry C. Shelley, John Harvard and His Times (Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 1907), 
p. 150. 

* Frederick Eby, The Development of Modern Education (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952), 
p. 241. 

* Thid., p. 232. 
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trees for sugar. A third example may be found in the providing of their own text 
books by the Confederate States of America: The Confederate Primer, The Dixie 
Speller, and The Southern Confederacy Arithmetic. A geography printed in Raleigh 
in 1864 stated 

this country possesses many ships, has fine cities and towns, many railroads, steamboats, canals, 
manufactures, etc. The people are ingenious and enterprising, and are noted for their tact in “driving 
a bargain.” They are refined and intelligent on all subjects but that of negro slavery; on this they 
are mad.* 


It is pleasant to note in a sectional book emphasis upon “this country.” So strong 
even in divided hearts was the spring of patriotism! 

The fascinating history of American education reveals the shifts in school pat- 
terns under the influence of changing systems of thought—some indigenous, many 
reflected from Europe—as they have crystallized in the pronouncements of educa- 
tional philosophers: Jean Jacques Rosseau, who taught us to deal with the child as a 
child; Thomas Jefferson, who bequeathed to us the ideal of a government supported 
by an educational system under secular control; Friedrich von Schiller, who 
tinged utilitarianism with aesthetic humanism; Johann Pestalozzi, father of the 
common school, who articulated the principle that the elevation of society de- 
pends upon the rounded development of each individual within it; Johann Herbart, 
who clarified the psychological bases of learning; Friedrich Froebel, who demon- 
strated the power of interest and constructive pleasurable activity and attested to 
the significance of early beginnings; G. Stanley Hall, who revealed the relative 
supremacy of emotion over intellect in learning; John Dewey, who insisted 

that the primary business of the school is to train children in cooperative and mutually helpful 
living. . . . That the primary root of all educative activity is in the instinctive, impulsive attitudes 
of the child, and not in the presentation and application of external material . . . and that it is 
through production and creative use that valuable knowledge is secured and clinched ;* 


and E. P. Thorndike, who taught us to sort children for their good. All these ideas, 
so familiar in their ramifications to students of educational history, have, as the 
needs of our people increased and changed with the growing complexity of our 
civilization, occasioned readjustments of curricular patterns. Among these modifica- 
tions, we may note enriched courses of study to keep pace with science, government, 
world cohesion, social consciousness, family living, and health; home crafts and 
manual arts; athletics and recreation; care and training for the blind, the spastic, 
and the deaf; diversified arts and music; provision for individual differences in 
learning abilities; the inauguration of kindergartens and of Americanization, adult, 
and vocational adjustment classes; and finally (streams that need what control and 
nurture!) attempted solutions of the problems of sex and parenthood and of 
delinquency, character building, amalgamation of our people, and world unity. 
Into the classroom from the community area—be it local or international—flow the 
longings, strivings, perplexities, and errors of our people; out of the classroom 
flows the hel p that earnest, imperfect strivers for good may offer. 

It seems to me that the chief phenomenon of current education is the overflow 


“Edgar W. Knight, Education in the United States (New York: Ginn and Company, 1934), 
p. 447. 
® Ibid., p. 523. 
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of classroom springs into the life of the neighborhood. School is no longer a place 
where children come within mandated hours to be taught specific skills and be given 
blocks of information to satisfy their self-centered ends. It is an institution within 
whose walls are fostered social forces which propel the boys and girls into the 
whole range of community life. In the old days, students presented for their parents 
on Friday afternoons recitals of piano pieces or literary programs; now the orchestra 
and choirs join the civic symphony in a great public concert. Instead of pinning 
imitative drawings on the hall bulletin board, the art class provides a mural of 
imaginative sweep and power for a metropolitan library reading room. Members 
of a class in creative writing participate in a general writers’ conference; able stu- 
dents contribute short stories, poems, and art work to the magazines Scholastic, Caval- 
cade, and Seventeen. One school, with only nominal faculty aid, supports a group 
of French and Belgian orphans; another reforests a denuded hillside; another under- 
takes to sanitate a block of slum houses. A class finances trips to Huntington Library, 
Mount Rushmore, Washington, and Valley Forge by magazine sales; physics classes, 
clubs, and stage crews manipulate projectors, sound films, and stage settings for 
neighborhood organizations. Without losing their intrinsic character, school routines 
have flowed over classroom boundaries to become part of the normal life of the 
district. The articles in this issue are designed to present certain aspects of the 
socially-conscious school. 

From a study of the modern public school, three considerations emerge. The first 
is the fallacious assumption by educators that the school is the most important agent 
of popular instruction. The school evolved late in the progress of civilization be- 
cause there existed so many other means of teaching. The mediaeval church 
managed very well the instruction required for its purposes. These were, roughly, 
the diffusion of mysticism, preparation for an afterlife, and the perpetuation and ex- 
tension of its own doctrines and ritual. Within the feudal castle, boys mastered the 
whole code of chivalry—etiquette, composition of music and verse, song, the dance, 
and the complex techniques of tournament and warfare. Girls became gracious 
ladies, directors of great households, and, in the absence of their lords, overseers 
of estates. Craftsmen in their own homes and in the guilds mastered the intricacies 
of cloth-making and dyeing, saddlery, ironmongery, the forging of lance and spear, 
stonemasonry, and wine-making. The farmer, the miner, the cook, the artist, the 
troubadour, and the jongleur learned their skills by the instruction of others. What 
schools have acquired the proficiency in teaching which was employed by the masters 
of the great sailing ships in commerce and in war? 

Down through our own history, the schools have shared their task with powerful 
agencies. (1) The pulpit and the lecture platform. In colonial days, they set patterns 
of moral conduct and strongly influenced the acquisition of independence and repre- 
sentative government; in the Civil War crisis, they, more than any other agencies, 
effected the abolition of slavery and the preservation of our unity. The pulpit is 
still efficacious: witness the curb on birth control and on indecency in art and litera- 
ture exerted by the Catholic clergy, the restraint on licensed gambling by the Prot- 
estant ministry, and the permeation of moral attitudes among our people by both. 
(2) The parochial schools. Their ideal of a traditional pattern of thought is opposed 
to the public school program of searching for truth by diversified paths. (3) The 
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press, published books, and libraries. (4) Industry. Until very recent times, industry 
has, by apprenticeship and on-the-job training, handled the whole burden of occupa- 
tional instruction in factory, mine, and shipyard; on plantation, ranch, and farm; 
in construction camps, where laborers learn to build dams, bridges, and roads; in 
laboratories, where workers apply the principles of electronics, radar, nuclear 
fission, and aerodynamics; in hospitals (where they fight disease) ; in telephone ex- 
changes; in radio and television stations; in schools for bakers, morticians, beauty 
operators, policemen, dancers, musicians, and actors. (5) The innumerable organiza- 
tions which furnish specific instructional services. These include such groups as the 
Red Cross, the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, B’nai B'rith, the Salvation Army, and 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People. (6) The great 
foundations (which work with the schools but which pursue programs and purposes 
of their own: the Carnegie, the Ford, the W. K. Kellogg, the Rockefeller, and the 
Russell Sage Foundations) and that body so pregnant with universal possibilities, 
UNESCO. 

From a comparison between the work accomplished by the public schools and 
that achieved by the sum of these other bodies should come a re-evaluation of our 
possibilities and obligations. Honest self-examination is salutary. It should instill 
humility and patience. It should explain why, caught in the swirl of all these edu- 
cational streams, our patrons sometimes neglect us. It should help us comprehend 
that industry—impatient, perhaps with our methods—seeks, in its practical and 
efficient fashion, means by which we may serve it or it may serve us better. A proper 
placing of ourselves in the complex scheme of our day may correct our perspective 
and so improve our product that the adult worker and the executive who have 
passed through our hands may recall with gratitude their mastery under us of those 
tools, skills, and attitudes which are our precise concern. These I judge to be the abil- 
ity to read, to pronounce, to spell, and to use effectively words and paragraphs; to 
utilize mathematical calculations; to understand, within measure, the geography, the 
languages, the governments, and the mores of our world; to apply the simple 
principles of physics and chemistry; to develop the faculty and habit of critical 
thought; to love beauty; to live by the product of our hands and minds; and to 
serve mankind. 

The second consideration I shall place in the form of a question. Given this 
broad picture of the instruments of education, what should be the role of the public 
school: acceptance of a co-operating status or the assumption of leadership in co- 
ordinating the means of training our citizens in successful living? My own answer 
is the acceptance of our place as one among many. The strength of democracy lies 
in diversity—many springs to feed a thirsting world—many channels of advance- 
ment. There is power in the Niagara of autocracy, but its rock walls crumble. 
Growth is maintained by the constant welling of the springs. 

The third consideration is narrow but, I think, pertinent to this discussion. In view 
of the fact that our activities have spilled over the bounds of the classroom, the 
school is confronted by the problem of participating in community activities with- 
out disorganizing and weakening its own structure. Every teacher recognizes the 
irritations which arise from the current situation. The mathematics teacher is explain- 
ing a new algebraic process. Twelve members of the orchestra and the band are 
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absent, participating in the opening of a state highway. 

Committee reports are due on the backgrounds of the Korean conflict. Three 
chairmen and 20 per cent of the committee members are taking aptitude tests spon- 
sored by a powerful local firm. The seventh-grade history class is excused to visit the 
art museum. A demonstration of the detection of criminal drivers by radar is lost 
to eight physics students who are attending meetings with Jesse Stewart at the 
Writers’ Conference or with Dr. Phillip Cummings at the morning lecture provided 
by the League of Women Voters. Not much of a problem? H-mm! Are yo a class- 
room teacher? Some of the answers are easy: (1) judicious choice of extra-class ex- 
ercises; (2) reorganization of subject matter for more effective correlation; (3) 
persuasion of teachers that the new order of multiplicity is better than the old 
method of dispensing knowledge in small subject-blocks; (4) a posting of expected 
out-of-the-class activities; (5) improved training for teachers and administrators; 
and (6) greater co-ordination among educational agencies. We all have observed 
the curious phenomenon which occurs when a new departure is made in education 
Some teachers catch the inspiration in summer sessions and workshops; others re- 
main uninformed. Administrators frequently fail to recognize the need to perfect 
within the staff the co-ordination of knowledge and practice, although they are 
aware of the need. The consequence is stumbling procedure and incomplete success. 
There is need to clarify the waters of intent and performance. 

Not all the streams which flow through our classrooms are wholesome. There 
are pressures from self-seeking bodies. There are elements antagonistic to demo- 
cratic ideals. There are group prejudices. The sewage of lax discipline has crept in to 
abet minor delinquency, indulgence in narcotics, sex perversion, and crime. At times, 
the multiplicity of streams flowing in—the attempt by the school to embrace the 
functions of social workers, banks, and business (as public insurance and ad- 
vertising )—clogs the fountains; at times, there is drought, a dearth of leadership, 
and a drawing away of desirable teachers to business; at times, rivers sink under- 
ground, as, perhaps, in the case of moral and spiritual effectiveness. But the under- 
ground water courses which well from the abiding deeps of need, capability, and 
faith among our people continue to flow outward in streams of service. 














e WHERE STREAMS BEGIN 


The Family 


WILLIAM M. SMITH, JR.* 


tT MAIN parts of the experience world, two of the major cultural influences on 
personality are the school and the home.” 

This statement from the writings of the late Dr. James S. Plant emphasizes the 
theme of this publication and the purpose of this article. When Johnny and Mary 
appear at the classroom door, either on that eventful first day of the first year or on 
some routine day of almost any year, they come not alone, but with their families. 

Mother or father, brothers or sisters, grandparents or other relatives may or may 
not appear in the classroom, may or may not meet the teacher, may or may not even 
be known in the school community. But the wise teacher knows that one of the 
keys to understanding Johnny or Mary and how they can best learn are answers to 
the question, ‘““What are their families like?’’ And the teacher realizes that Johnny 
and Mary have been influenced in many ways by these families of theirs before they 
appear in his class and are continuously being influenced in the hours between the 
daily closing and opening of school. 

How does the family send its children out to the world? What does the family 
give to the child as the very source of his being? Where do these ‘‘streams and 
springs” really begin? What ways of doing, thinking, and believing do Johnny and 
Mary carry from home to school—ways which influence their journey from the 
beginning to the end of their school experiences? 


THE FAMILY GIVES A CHILD SOCIAL STATUS 


As soon as he is born, he is identified with the family name. His relatives, friends, 
and teachers come to expect him to be like certain others who bear the same name. 
In his own mind, he learns to see himself as one who does what other members of 
his family are expected to do. This social status may become an asset or a liability 
in his life—both in and out of school. The dreams or expectations which others 
have for him because of his name may be completely out of line with what he can 
really achieve. Or his status—his place in the community—may foster feelings of 
self-worth and self-confidence so that he is more free to give his energies to the 





& WILLIAM M. SMITH, JR. is professor of family relationships in the College of Home 
Economics, the Pennsylvania State University. 
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business of learning. These feelings about status the family sends to school with 
Johnny. 


THE FAMILY GIVES THE CHILD Ways OF USING His RESOURCES 


The school discovers (or tries to discover) through observations and tests and 
measurements what resources, especially intellectual and physical, each child pos- 
sesses. But long before he goes into the classroom, each child has experimented 
with using his resources at home. One boy has heard stories and songs from his 
family and with his family, as long as he can remember. Another child has never 
heard a song or listened to a story in his home. One child has had many opportunities 
to work with his mother and father as well as to play with them. Another child has 
learned to keep well out of the way when mother or daddy is working. Children 
go to school, then, with different levels of intelligence but, even at the same level, 
with different habits and ways of using that intelligence. 


THE FAMILY GIVES THE CHILD His Basic SENSE OF SECURITY 
WHICH COMES FROM LOVING AND BEING LOVED 


At home, Johnny and Mary are accepted because of who they are, not because of 
what they do or have or get. Some children do not find this security at home and, 
if not, may never find it. They go through school, as through all of life, seeking it 
without knowing what they seek. The family sends to school children who have 


some measure of security. 


THE FAMILY GIVES THE CHILD A FEELING OF SELF-WORTH 


Every Johnny and Mary needs to feel that ‘‘I am the kind of person who can do 
things. At least I can try.’’ Such feelings grow in the family as parents, brothers, 
and sisters encourage each new step along the path to maturity. Children are sent to 
school, then, with many kinds of feelings about themselves. 


THE FAMILY GIVES THE CHILD WaAys OF MEETING SUCCESS AND FAILURE 


Must Mary always be right? Must Johnny always be “‘it’’? 
happy in a group? How children react when the days are long, the lessons tedious, 
and the work boring in part reflects what they learned at home about managing 
their emotions. In part, it depends on the ratio between successes and failures which 
they have experienced in their child-size endeavors. Some children are protected so 
that they never experience failure—nor success either—except in their parents’ 
eyes. Others are encouraged with guidance to try out one way and then another 
to meet their problems at their level. This residue of habits goes from home to 


school. 


THE FAMILY GIVES THE CHILD A SET OF Norms OR VALUES, 
PATTERNS OR STANDARDS OF CONDUCT 


These form the core around which his personality grows. These establish the 
direction in which his life moves. Is it a family where “anything goes’? Is it a 
family where “we're out to get what we can get’? Is it a family where learning has 
never stopped? Whatever values are important or significant and worth sacrifice or 
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labor are learned by children from their parents. And they are learned so well that 
they are slow to change. These values or standards the child carries from home to 
school. 

Much of what matters in the life of a child never appears in the school record. 
His age is recorded, but not his emotional development. His address is on paper, 
but not the status of his family. His parent’s name may appear on a blank, but not 
what relationships have been built between that parent and the child. Yet these are 
the sources, the springs, and the beginnings of that experience we call education. 
With these—just as with more definable, desirable factors—the teachers, the 
parents, and Johnny or Mary must work together. 
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e THE MAIN SPRINGS 


Establishing the Child's 


Level of Learning 


| fers PHRASE, ‘‘Start where the child is,’ appears to be one of the most frequent 
admonitions directed toward teachers. There is adequate evidence from the 
psychology of learning to support the concept. Unless the stimulating circumstances 
are within the sensory potentiality of the learner, they can scarcely be expected to 
serve as controls for his behavior. Similarly, unless the responses expected of him 
can be accomplished within the present limits of his neuromuscular system, they 
are not likely to be evoked. Attempts to violate these principles may be seen when- 
ever the child is asked to make discriminations (as between various sounds or 
colors) which for him are not noticeable or when he is asked to exercise eye-hand 
co-ordination which is more precise than his present stage of maturation will permit. 

In addition to these structural limitations, there are readiness problems deter- 
mined by his experience background. Much educational experience demands dis- 
criminations among stimuli in terms of perceptual connotations over and beyond 
their sensorial nature. Expected responses may require reorganizations which are 
unfamiliar, although the component elements have been previously experienced. 
Nothing illustrates these situations more than words which have varying meanings 
according to the context in which they occur, when the child either receives them 
as stimuli or emits them as responses. 

Starting where the child is, then, necessitates establishing a level or levels at 
which he is structurally and experientially ready to function and which he may 
conceivably go beyond. This is much easier to say than to do. 

Numerous attempts in this century to reduce the level of learning to a single 
quantitative value have been suggested. Most familiar of these is the mental age 
(M.A.). Given a child’s M.A., we hope we may estimate the difficulty level of 
the tasks he can perform. There are obstacles, however. All intelligence tests 
depend upon drawing samplings of the child’s behavior, combining his propor- 
tions of successes and failures, and comparing them to the performances of other 
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children given the same tasks. We never know for certain what he would have 
done with a different sampling of tasks. In the process of combining successes and 
failures, two different children might conceivably pass and fail exactly opposite 
tasks and yet ke found to have the same M.A. If their ages are comparable, they 
will also have the same intelligence quotient (I.Q.). Yet, they are markedly different 
if judged by the kinds of tasks they do well and poorly. M.A. is often a useful value 
if it is regarded as a generalized estimate, but it does not communicate nearly as 
much information as is sometimes inferred from it. 

More recent trends in ability-testing have produced profile-type descriptions of 
abilities which do communicate considerably more information. Such a test is the 
Chicago Primary Mental Abilities, which, for ages seven to eleven, yields a profile 
of five abilities important for success in the elementary grades. These are: verbal- 
meaning, space, reasoning, perception (perceptual-speed), and number. At a higher 
level, even more detailed information can be obtained with such tests as the 
Differential Aptitude Tests or the Flanagan Aptitude Classification Tests. Apti- 
tude test scores contribute significantly to the estimation of present levels of learning, 
but their scores never seem to correlate as well as we might wish them to with 
measures of school success. 

Another important piece of information is that obtained from assessment of 
previous schooling. Unfortunately, this is not a very reliable estimate of learning 
level. More reliable values may usually be obtained from achievement tests such as 
the Stanford Achievement Battery or those of the Iowa program. Other important 
information may be inferred from chronological age, health and handicap data, 
home background, and reports from previous school records on social and emotional 
development. The user of these data is limited to his most intelligent guess until 
they are better measured. 

Further complication of the task of establishing learning levels arises from the 
difficulty of knowing the relationship between levels of capacity and experience, as 
we may discern them, and the difficulties of the tasks of the school curriculum. 
Much of the curriculum still seems to ke arranged according to tradition or admin- 
istrative convenience. We cannot expect to do a highly efficient job of establishing 
learning levels until we have a curriculum arrangement in which the difficulty of the 
learning exercises progresses at a rate proportionate to progress toward maturity. 

With the millennium, we may expect the situation in which each child is educated 
by learning experiences for which he is ready but which are yet novel enough to 
hold his attention. Then successes should be maximized; and failures, if they occur, 
cannot be attributed to unreasonable difficulty. In the meantime, we shall do best if 
we remember that there is much unmeasured variance within the individual child 
and within the curriculum to which he must adjust. We can make use of the avail- 
able data that we have, chiefly tests of mental ability, of achievement, and records 
of past school performance. To these we may add as intelligently as possible such 
other information as we can obtain with a view toward making the best available 
prediction. In so doing, we will remember that we are getting a ‘‘best fit” rather 
than a perfect match of child and curriculum, that this fit is not reducible to a 
single value score, and that subsequent readjustments will frequently be necessary. 








The Basic Classroom Skills 


ELIZABETH GRAF* 


PAs child, up to his ability to achieve, needs competence in the basic classroom 
skills. He can effectively drink from the numerous educational waters which 
feed into the classroom—which is the main spring—only as he has command of 
these skills. Today’s child needs a command of language to receive and to give 
ideas. He needs to develop his ability to listen, to speak, to read, and to write. He 
needs arithmetica! skills to solve his everyday problems involving numbers. Society 
expects the schools to develop these basic classroom skills in its children so that 
they can function as effective citizens in this complex world. 


We ARE APPLYING TO INSTRUCTION MORE OF WHAT 
WE KNOW ABOUT CHILDREN 

Today's child has more opportunity than ever before to achieve competence up 
to his capacity to learn. We know more about how children learn, grow, and 
develop. Educators are using such knowledge as they seek more effective methods, 
more diversified materials, and more functional equipment to help the child learn. 
We know that each child is unique; so we provide for individual differences and 
gear our standards to what children may be expected to do, not what we teachers 
think they ought to do. We realize that the readiness factor is ever present. There- 
fore, we introduce skills when we know that children are mature enough and have 
sufficient need to benefit from instruction. We provide them with a climate of 
learning which is democratic, flexible, and permissive, because we know that chil- 
dren learn what they live. Children learn best when what they are learning has 
meaning for them, so they are taught concepts and skills that they can understand. 
We know that we never teach one thing at a time; attitudes and habits are also 
being learned, whether we like it or not. Therefore, our instruction must be geared 
so that the child enjoys what he learns; that he feels secure; that he has a chance for 
success; and that he sees a purpose for learning. 

A good environment for learning is flexible and satisfies the child’s need for 
experimenting, for experiencing, and for discovering. A good environment for 
learning involves the whole child. 


TODAY'S CHILD LEARNS TO USE ORAL AND 
WRITTEN LANGUAGE EFFECTIVELY 
A well-rounded program of the language arts permits each child to develop his 
capacity in the communication skills. The program is based on needs, on interests, 
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and on purposes. The program must be sequential with a continuous development 
dependent to a great extent on the child’s readiness and need for the next step. 
Use maintains learned skills, and daily need leads to the introduction and acquisition 
of new skills. 

During his early school years, the child is given opportunities and encourage- 
ment to speak before his classmates. He talks, he listens, and he reacts to what is 
important to him during conversation periods, during dramatic play time, and 
during work periods—all through the day. His teacher seeks to help him eliminate 
infantile speech; she encourages the timid child; she encourages the growth of good 
habits in social situations. In a permissive and informal atmosphere, the child uses 
verbal expression with increasing power. 

Simultaneously with growth in oral expression, the child is developing the ability 
to record his ideas in written form. His first experiences are in the use of charts. 
The child dictates what is happening to him and to his classmates, and the teacher 
writes. Soon he is able to record his own ideas. Gradually, he learns to write invita- 
tions, birthday cards, get-well cards, personal letters, business letters, and para- 
graphs telling of his personal experiences—his hobbies and what he is studying in 
social studies, science, and reading. 

But a command of certain mechanics of language is necessary in order that the 
child may reach the cultural standard of his society. The child must know the 
mechanics of recording the ideas he wishes to convey for people to get understand- 
ing from what he writes. To do this, the child needs to spell correctly those words 
which he will require for his written expression. He needs to write legibly using 
correct letter form. He needs to learn accepted grammatical usage and to apply 
standards of capitalization and punctuation. He comes to know that sentence and 
paragraph structure will influence the understanding which readers gain from what 
he has written. He needs experience in proofreading, in outlining, in keeping 
records, and in planning. The child learns these mechanics as the needs arise. With 
experience, he becomes adept in creating interest, dramatic effect, excitement, and 
color in his writing—through a wise choice of words, the use of written conversa- 
tion, and the inclusion of descriptive paragraphs. He becomes skillful as he applies 
the mechanics of written expression to admirably suit his purposes. If his teacher is 
wise, she will expect him to show the same careful concern for correct and effective 
writing no matter when or what he writes. 

In no other area of the curriculum does the child have the opportunities to forge 
ahead as fast and as far as his own capacity will permit him. He develops a keen 
sense of values and evaluative powers. He appreciates that “what’’ he says is 
important; he learns that “how’’ he expresses his ideas, emotions, and feelings often 
will determine whether or not people read and understand what he has to say. 


THE CHILD LEARNS TO READ TO SATISFY His NEEDS 


Habits, attitudes, and skills relating to reading begin for the child in his home 
as his mother reads to him and as he “‘reads’’ his picture books. During his readi- 
ness period, he learns through first-hand experiences; his vocabulary grows; and his 
aural and visual acuity is developing. When he is ready, usually at the age of six, 
his more formal instruction begins. 

Generally the child’s first reading comes as he uses experience charts which he 
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and his classmates compose and the teacher records. He is introduced to simple 
books where he learns his first words by ‘‘sight.’’ He gradually develops independ- 
ence in reading. He attacks new words by using word form and by phonetic, pic- 
ture, and context clues. He reads for meaning and learns, through discussion, to 
interpret what he reads. As he gains skill, he will use reading more and more fre- 
quently to locate and to acquire information which he needs. He will read for enjoy- 
ment. He will broaden his horizon as he reads of places and peoples in other parts 
of the world, of places and peoples of long ago. Reading, to the child, becomes more 
and more a real tool of communication—he is able to get and to share ideas. 
The teacher knows that all members of his class are not able to read the same 
materials. Therefore, his room is supplied with varied materials at different read- 
ing levels to satisfy individual needs, purposes, and interests. The teacher considers 
each child’s problems and helps him individually and in the groups to which he 
belongs. The teacher stimulates the gifted child and encourages the slow learner. 
As the child gains in skills, he will begin to read widely. He will develop the 
ability to organize what he reads; he will evaluate what he reads in terms of what 
he wishes to know. As the child progresses in his reading ability, he will take with 
him the skills which he has acquired and develop new skills as his needs expand. 


THE CHILD DEVELOPS ARITHMETICAL COMPETENCE 


In modern living, arithmetical competence is imperative, and the child must see 
the social and the mathematical aspects of number relationships. It is important that 
the child know and use the fundamental processes. He needs to know how to add, 
to subtract, to multiply, and to divide both whole and fractional numbers, including 
common and decimal fractions. He needs experience with measurement and denom- 
inate numbers. He needs to solve word problems. 

Today’s child is approaching the study of numbers with real life situations. He 
has a problem and, through the use of concrete objects, he solves that problem. He 
manipulates, he discovers what happens, and he generalizes. As he solves the prob- 
lem, he must know what to do, how to do it, when to do it, and why it must be 
done. Meaning and understanding are key words in his arithmetical experience. 
Steps for study are logical, sequential, and continuous. The readiness and need 
factors play important roles in determining just when and how the new concepts 
will be introduced and developed. 

In life, there will be many opportunities to use numbers in a practical way. 
Children will be confronted with number problems as they study science and social 
studies, work on units, and carry out projects. Problems of the classroom and those 
involving the whole school can be successfully solved. For today’s child, arithmetic 
becomes an orderly, practical, and rational process which he enjoys. 


CHILDREN ARE LEARNING THE BASIC CLASSROOM SKILLS 


Yes, the schools today are teaching the basic classroom skills—and better than 
they were taught in the past. Comparisons of objective test data show that children 
following the newer practices consistently reach higher achievement levels in most 
of the basic skills than do children in more conventional schools. 
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We HAvE CONFIDENCE IN THE PRESENT AND SEE PROMISE 
ON THE EDUCATIONAL HORIZON 


Education is exciting because problems are constantly emerging which challenge 
our thinking and our practices. We can never hope to find all the answers nor 
would we want to. The real hope for education today is in its progress, in its change, 
and in its evolving status. Those who deal with educational research are constantly 
seeking information about more varied materials, more effective methods, and more 
spacious and better-equipped school buildings. Lay members are meeting with edu- 
cators to work out the curriculums best suited to the community. The schools are 
seeking improved ways of reporting pupil progress to parents. The teacher, as he 
works with children, in and out of the classroom, needs an open mind—to keep 
informed, to apply the best practices, to experiment, and to cultivate a progressive 
and youthful spirit. 

So much needs to be done. But we can take hope in the progress which has been 
made. There is promise on the educational horizon as we keep a critical attitude 
towards what is happening. We should be careful not to condemn the old because 
it is old nor to blindly accept the new just because it is new. The world is changing, 
and so should teaching and learning. Forward-looking educators will accept this 
challenge to keep up to date and to continue growing. 

In the schools of today, each child will find opportunities and encouragement to 
achieve up to his capacity in the basic classroom skills. Today, the child must have 
competence in these skills. Society is expecting us to do our part. Our educational 
horizon can be bright—if we make it so. 
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e LIGHTS SPARKLING UPON THE WATERS 


Teaching the Child His World 


ZOE A. THRALLS* 


DUCATION for living on this earth involves learning enough about our earth- 
E environment to enable us to make successful adjustments to its natural forces 
and resources. Also, if we areto live at peace with other peoples, we must know 
where they live, how they live, and why they live as they do. The reasons behind 
the “how” and the “why” always involve, in part, a peoples’ earth-environment. 

Learning about our earth-environment begins in the primary grades where the 
child learns direction from sun positions, observes and records the weather, and 
becomes acquainted with the land and water forms in the local area—in short, inves- 
tigates his immediate world. He also gains some understanding of how people are 
affected by these earth-conditions. He not only learns many facts, but he also gathers 
data, compares data, and draws inferences. He is practicing scientific thinking based 
on what he has observed, recorded, and discovered for himself. 

As an American citizen, the child must be given the opportunity to get ac- 
quainted with the geography of his own land. As he studies the geography of the 
United States, he should be given an understanding of how man has made use of, 
and adjusted to, the varied earth-conditions existing within the United States. He 
should also. gain an appreciation of the rich natural resources such as climate, soil, 
water, vegetation, and minerals which Americans have had the privilege of using 
in developing the American way of life—economic, social, political and spiritual. 

We, as a people, have difficulty in appreciating that in no other area of the world 
was man presented with such richness of resources as in our vast country. The child 
gains, not only an appreciation of the rich physical environment of his country, but 
also an understanding of how man is using it—sometimes wisely but often un- 
wisely, due to ignorance, carelessness, or lack of appreciation. Errors due to ignor- 
ance of our earth-environment often bring tragic results as illustrated by our dust 
bowls, the loss of fertile top soil, eroded Jands—and human suffering. 

In the early middle grades, the child is introduced to the concept of the earth as 
a sphere—"'the whole world.”’ This concept should be as true as careful teaching can 
make it. The child of today is living in an age in which the concept of the earth as 
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a sphere is of vital significance. Where man lives on this sphere determines the 
length of his day and night, the nature of his seasons, his climate, and, indirectly, 
many other earth-conditions to which he adjusts his ways of living. Today, because 
of the earth-shrinking effects of aviation, the spherical shape of the earth has far 
greater significance than formerly in its effect upon man’s economic and political 
life. Until the child gains at least some understanding of the significance of this 
concept, he cannot understand many important facts concerning the United States. 

We must keep in mind, in teaching the child his world, that it includes not only 
his own land but the whole world. From his own country, the child must go on to 
learn about other peoples and their lands so that he may understand the “how” 
and the “why” of their ways of living and appreciate their problems and points of 
view. Thus, gradually, as he visualizes other peoples living in various earth-environ- 
ments and with different cultural backgrounds, he gains vital understandings and 
appreciations based on knowledge. He becomes a more intelligent citizen with a 
richer personality. 

Teaching the child his world requires the development of specific abilities and 
skills. Since the child reads, not only to find facts, but to relate one set of facts to 
another and to make inferences, new abilities and skills are needed. He reads 
for the ‘‘what,” for the ‘how,’ and for the “why.” Learning about his world 
likewise involves the gaining of map-reading abilities and skills. To read maps 
means, not only to recognize and visualize the map symbols, but also the ability 
to read two or more descriptive facts from a map or maps and to see their 
interrelations. He also needs to be able to read descriptive facts from pictures and 
the landscape and to read nto the pictures or landscape certain suggested relation- 
ships. 

Real learning about the world demands creative imagination, which most chil- 
dren have. The teacher also needs this vivid, but controlled, faculty in order to guide 
and develop this characteristic in the children. The children should have gained 
a rich store of concepts based on actual observations from the geographic-readiness 
program in the primary grades. These concepts are a part of the raw material for 
the development of the creative imagination which gives reality to distant scenes 
and peoples. Vivid descriptive material—with its accompanying explanation and 
discussion—pictures, and maps are also needed to supply necessary details for the 
creative imagination to use in visualizing other lands and peoples. 

In teaching the child his world, not only are knowledge and understandings 
sought, but also certain desirable attitudes: (1) an appreciation based on under- 
standing of the American way of life; (2) an appreciation of the interdependence 
of the modern world; (3) an appreciation of the fact that man is still dependent 
upon his physical environment (the earth) for his basic needs—he can modify his 
physical environment and make more effective use of it than his ancestors, but he 
cannot, at his peril, disregard it; and (4) an appreciation that people throughout 
the world are more alike than different, that they have common needs (such as food, 
clothing, shelter, transportation, communication, and recreation, which may differ in 
detail, due to differences in their physical and cultural environments), and they have 
similar ideals and spiritual qualities. 








An Aesthetic Philosophy of Living 
for Our Children 


MIRIAM H. KIRKELL * 


a formidable word, indeed! It has been explained, defined, and 
shrouded in a maze of interpretations by philosophers and aestheticians since 
the time of Plato. 

According to the encyclopedias and art dictionaries, aesthetics involves the under- 
standing, the interpretation, and the ability to discriminate between the beautiful 
and the ugly. It is a science of beauty and art, and its province is to determine the 
nature of beauty and the laws governing its expression in any medium: wood, 
marble, pigment, or sound. There are two principal schools of thought as to the 
nature of beauty: the objective, which holds that beauty is inherent in the external 
object; and the subjective, which maintains that beauty depends solely upon the 
perception of the observer. (We may be sure that there are many variations between 
these two ideas!) Further, all the writers assure us that a person is aesthetic who is 
appreciative of, responsive to, or manifests a taste for, the beautiful in art and 
nature. 

This is all very well, but how does this thinking affect us—the parents and 
teachers who are sincerely and deeply interested in helping our children to grow 
aesthetically? If modern education has not helped mankind in any other way, cer- 
tainly it has given us the security and confidence to formulate and express our own 
ideas. I am grateful for this opportunity to explain my own, very personal interpre- 
tation of aesthetics and to assure you that there are many things we can do to help 
our children grow aesthetically even if we are not professional aestheticians. 

Do you recall Sara Teasdale’s little poem in which she speaks of the loveliness in 
life that cannot be bought for money: 


Blue waves whitened on a cliff, 
Soaring fire, that sways and sings, 
And children’s faces looking up 
Holding wonder like a cup. 
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Music like a curve of gold, 
Scent of pine trees in the rain, 
Eyes that love you, arms that hold. 


Many poets have expressed the thought that the world is full of beauty, and we 
glibly repeat their words. But we rarely stop to discover what we mean and whether 
we live by what we say. 

Early in the fifteenth century, a Florentine painter, Fra Angelico, also expressed 
the idea that the world is full of beauty, but he added the important concept that it 
takes courage to find this beauty because it is so often hidden or obscured. I feel 
quite positive that Fra Angelico was not referring to a physical courage but rather 
to a courage of conviction: a kind of conviction that involves all the depths of a 
person’s being; a kind of conviction that cannot suddenly appear after three or 
four art lessons, an introduction to the ballet, a dozen or so piano lessons, or a 
prescribed number of years in our schools. This is the kind of conviction that begins 
when a baby draws its first breath; a kind of conviction that needs a special kind of 
soil in which to grow, blossom, and mature; the kind of conviction that takes time, 
patience, and energy; the kind of conviction that cannot be bought or sold. 

This conviction that the world is full of beauty if we have the courage to find it 
is my interpretation of the word aesthetics. It goes beyond the limit of nature and 
art; it embraces the entire human element and includes a belief in people and a 
respect for all mankind. It is not merely a science; it is a philosophy of living. 

Now, what, specifically, can parents and teachers do to help children develop this 
philosophy of living so that they may grow aesthetically? From the earliest years, 
parents can help their children find joy in the simple rhymes and stories with their 
inherent rhythms, fascinating word sounds, and charming illustrations. There 
should be records for singing and rhythmic movement, playing on simple instru- 
ments, and music for quiet listening. There should be times for working and help- 
ing and playing together. There should be times for visits with friends, for walks 
in the park, on the streets, and in the country—to watch the ever-changing cloud pat- 
terns in the sky, to hear bird songs, and to enjoy flower gardens. There should be 
opportunities to feel different kinds of material, metal, stone, and wood. 

All this should go on—it should never stop—even when the teacher takes over 
most of a child’s day. There are new and exciting friends to learn about; new jobs 
to share in the classroom; pets to care for; clubs to join; new kinds of dancing and 
art experiences; more poetry and music; still more interesting things in the out-of- 
doors to discover and touch. 

Then, in the wink of an eye, it is time for a new kind of experience—music 
lessons, dancing lessons, creative dramatics lessons, special art lessons, exhibits, 
specialized sports programs, trips, concerts, plays, summer camps—as few or as 
many as a family can possibly afford. 

But stop a moment! All these experiences can very easily defeat the purposes for 
which they are intended if the parents and teachers who select and guide these 
activities are not imbued with the aesthetic philosophy of living. A race of social, 
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artistic, and professional ‘‘snobs”’ can easily emerge from such a program if parents 
and teachers are not fully aware of the intrinsic value of these experiences to nurture 
and enrich a fuller appreciation for the beauty in the world about us and a deeper 
respect for the worth of all people. 

Parents and teachers must understand that because every human being brings 
something of himself to each new experience, they cannot expect the children to 
find joy always in the same kind of beauty they found for themselves. They must 
be content and feel satisfied that they have helped the children to grow in apprecia- 
tion, sensitivity, and understanding. 

Actually, there are no prescribed sets of rules or procedures by which this aesthetic 
philosophy of living can come alive for your children. The most important aspect of 
the entire story is how do you—as a parent or teacher—feel about the beauty in the 
world about you? Are you sensitive to, and do you find joy in, things that you hear, 
see, smell, or feel? Do you respond only to a stupendous, supercolossal, Hollywood 
extravaganza, or do you find excitement in the panorama of changing colors in a 
sunset? Do you walk in the woods on a spring day because your doctor told you it 
is healthful, or because you feel delight in the freshness and “‘newness”’ all about 
you? What do you find in poetry when you read it—the rhyme scheme and main 
and subsidiary themes, or are you also conscious of the inherent lilting rhythms in 
the lines? Do you ever sit quietly and watch the sunlight throwing shadow-pictures 
of the window plants on the wall? Must your children always exclaim in glowing 
phrases about you, or can you feel what a child means when he quietly puts his hand 
in yours? Did you stop your car to let the other driver finally turn the corner, or 
were you in a hurry ‘‘to get nowhere fast?’ What do you say to your children when 
they complain about the Italian, or Jewish, or Negro “kids” who want to share 
their beautiful playground? Do you try to read a little every day, hear a bit of music, 
laugh easily and joyously, share something of yourself and what you have with 
someone else? 

If you can answer positively to these questions, no one will need to direct you or 
guide you in the development of aesthetic qualities in your children. You will, by 
what you are, and what you do, bring out for your children the essence of a phil- 
osophy of living that is aesthetic. It is just as simple and just as difficult as that! 














e STREAMS FED BY CLASSROOM SPRINGS 


Educational Experiences outside 
Classroom Boundaries 


JERMHE VISOKOVICZ* 


Lge TREMENDOUSLY interesting children we meet each day are an inspiration 
and a challenge to our imaginations and resourcefulness. Their eager, search- 
ing minds should not, and cannot, be confined to learnings within a classroom. Yet, 
too often reality is ignored, and substitutes and limits in the form of academic ma- 
terials are placed before children. Rather than move along toward a stagnant pool 
in education, let us guide these children to new streams of thought through fresh 
approaches in teaching and experiences in our schools. Let us widen the channels 
(the classroom) to include the reality in the community. Making field trips a part 
of the school program is one method which can be used, with gratifying results. 

An excursion creates enthusiasm and interest in any learning situation. A trip, the 
very thought of activity, appeals to the imagination of the young. It involves doing 
things together—observing the familiar and seeing it anew—exploring the un- 
known, and making discoveries. Indeed, learning through participation in field 
trips takes on new meaning and vitality. 

The time devoted to practice, and frequent reteaching, in developing vocabulary 
and concepts in reading, science, social studies, health, arithmetic, and other school 
subjects consumes a considerable portion of the school day—and rightly so. We 
strive to teach concretely and meaningfully. Experiences beyond the classroom are 
very often the most effective way to give meaning to the concepts children need. 
How much easier it is for a child to understand the terms “conductor,” “baggage 
car,’ “dining car,” a ‘terminal,’ or a “‘siding’’ after he has had a ride on a train, 
a walk through the streamliner, and a visit to the railroad terminal. An experience 
on a nearby farm clears up many misconceptions and answers dozens of questions in 
young minds. A short excursion into the schoolyard to note erosion and the forma- 
tion of miniature deltas will result in rapidly learned, yet lasting, concepts. The true- 
ness and the vividness of concepts gained justify the time spent upon an excursion 
which proves economical in the final analysis. 

The experience of planning for a trip tends to draw a group of children and a 
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teacher closer together. There is a feeling of oneness resulting from purposeful 
action. Each child begins to feel the importance of finding a solution to the problems 
at hand. Initial steps in preparation for an excursion must be made, and decisions 
must be reached in order that the group may enjoy a successful and happy experi- 
ence. Throughout, a teacher must guide and yet must give the children an opportun- 
ity to practice making wise decisions. These experiences are time consuming but of 
utmost importance. 

As children leave the confines of the classroom, they learn in many ways. They 
learn through the observation of the actual object. Their eager minds raise questions 
which must be answered to their satisfaction. When observations alone will not 
supply the answers children seek, problems can often be solved through interviews 
and discussions with the people who know. The farmer can tell the children how 
much milk the cow gives, the length of the growing season for corn, and the best 
soils for the crops he grows. An engineer at the filtration plant can answer questions 
about purification of the city water supply. Learning directly from people who are 
experts helps develop in the children an understanding and an appreciation which 
cannot be realized through vicarious experiences in the classroom. 

Purposeful and functional learning is the essence of all worth-while activities. 
Too frequently, skills are taught when children do not yet realize a need for them. 
Experiences which extend beyond the classroom create the need and the reasons for 
learning the fundamentals. Purpose is added to the writing of letters which must 
be sent to individuals who will be met on excursions and again to these individuals 
in appreciation for kindnesses shown while on the trip. Correct spelling is a courtesy, 
and the spelling of words is learned more readily. Handwriting must be legible, 
for letters are written to very special individuals—new friends in the community. 
English lessons are fun when the children are expressing and communicating ideas 
that result from common experiences. Now children have something to say and a 
reason for expressing themselves as effectively as they are able. Boys and girls learn 
by doing, by feeling, and by realizing the need for the skills they must acquire. The 
field trip as a teaching technique has the unique power of creating opportunities 
for purposeful and meaningful learning activities. 

During the past decade, various techniques have been used to meet the needs 
of children of all abilities. There is no one best way—there is some value in all 
those which have been tried. Field trips, however, provide learning experiences for 
all children. As the gifted children leave the classroom and go into the community, 
they find many opportunities to explore, to observe, and to discover. New interests 
spring up. New abilities are discovered. Opportunities for leadership arise. Teachers 
must challenge the gifted children to go beyond these initial experiences represented 
by the excursion and to direct their new-born interests to research leading to correct 
solutions of problems. The slow-learners (who need an abundance of concrete ma- 
terials, considerable help with visualization, and numerous meaningful experiences) 
gain tremendously from the field trips, which provide these many aids for learning. 
For them, an abstraction becomes a reality, and hazy ideas are clarified. Experiences 
are the foundations upon which true concepts for slow-learners are built. 

Children need an awareness of the good things that are happening in their com- 
munity and a pride in being a part of what is taking place. One way to help boys 
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and girls become proud of their community is to aid them in becoming acquainted 
with it—its resources, its needs, and its problems. True, children cannot solve the 
adult community problems. But the understandings children get from their ex- 
periences within their community will enable them to look for likenesses in others 
and appreciate the reasons for any differences. World problems are more readily 
appreciated when there is knowledge of the immediate community’s problems. 
Early awareness of citizenship responsibilities is an asset to the future leaders of 
our communities and cannot be developed too soon. 

The field trip can fulfill one of the most important functions of the school—that 
of establishing good, sound public relations between the school and the community. 
Successful field trips lead to new and firm friendships, resulting in ardent support 
for the schools by the new-found friends. Children’s enthusiasm, impressions, and 
expectations cannot escape notice and are shared with parents. Since the parents thus 
are, in a sense, participants in the activities, their support is easily won. Actually, 
people from the community come into the schools all too seldom to appreciate the 
excellent work that is being done. People want to know the schools but hesitate to 
visit during the children’s day. When boys and girls leave the classroom and cross 
the threshold of the community, a real opportunity for building a pride and interest 
in the children and schools presents itself. We can achieve good public relations by 
extending the walls of the classroom to include the community. 

Educational experiences outside the classroom are doing much to endow the 
elementary school program with vitality and freshness. Through participation in 
field trips, learning becomes more effective and meaningful. Children actually work 
and live together, experiencing common problems and seeking solutions to them. 
Opportunities for growth for all children regardless of ability are bountiful and 
lead to the development of desirable attitudes and appreciations in the boys and 
gitls. Finally, the experiences outside the classroom aid in establishing good public 
relations between the school and the community. 
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Across Classroom Boundaries 
with the High School Student 


RELEN SER £7 * 


HEN I, who had never been out of the smoky, industrial city where I was born, 

started teaching in the Pennsylvania mountains, I fell completely in love with 
rural sights and ways. Most of all I enjoyed the principal’s invitation to the faculty 
to “come up to my place on the ridge.” Here at the foot of a knoll, rose a spring 
covered by a stone springhouse. Inside this rustic shelter, unglamorous pipes carried 
off the spring water in various directions. One stream poured into the homemade 
swimming pool where, lying beneath the sun, its water warmed to a pleasant tem- 
perature. Another stream flowed into the house pipes where it became the “running” 
water of kitchen and bath. A third filled a concrete vat in the cellar where butter, 
milk, and cream cooled. 

Now, years later, returning once more to teach in my native city, I am reminded 
of this mountain spring. And I am awed by the differences in characteristics between 
it and my present school system. Certainly student activities overflow the classroom 
into a wider area, but not like a mountain spring. Rather they rush like a falls pro- 
viding power to some turbine. 

Activities in Pittsburgh classrooms affect the community in many ways. In fact, the 
classes co-operate in the activities of fifty-six organizations that include religious 
groups, three chambers of commerce, department stores, steel and utility companies, 
Civic groups (including the DAR, Civic Club of Alleghany County, and the League 
of Women Voters), three types of labor groups, three daily newspapers, seven 
radio stations, two television stations, government organizations on four levels, 
eleven service groups, and four welfare groups. 

Specifically, students of the social studies coniribute much to the community 
frorn their classes. They participate in the Hearst annual oratorical and history con- 
tests. They attend a world affairs forum each spring at Pennsylvania College for 
Women. They participate in a mock security council meeting during United Nations 
day at the University of Pittsburgh. Each November finds Pittsburgh junior and senior 
high students going through the processes of election: they register in their schools, 
study the qualifications of candidates, go to the polls, and count the ballots. By 
graduation time, each student is versed in the election procedure. Two years ago, 
the classes of twenty-six teachers, one from each high school, participated in the 
citizenship education project of Columbia University. At Allderdice High School, 
a third-year history class correlated a unit on Greek democracy with the November 
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elections. At Oliver High School, an American government class witnessed naturali- 
zation ceremonies at the United States court. Schenley High School conducted a 
survey of desired school projects. Pittsburgh students study about their state from 
a locally prepared resource unit. Similarly, they learn about their city from a series 
of booklets entitled Pa Pitt’s Partners, written in part by Pittsburgh students. The 
purpose of these books is to develop civic pride and proper attitudes toward Pitts- 
burgh and its advantages. The books will eventually be written on all levels from 
kindergarten readers through 12A resource units. Such projects to aid in the develop- 
ment of citizenship won for the Pittsburgh schools in 1953 the principal award 
from the Freedom Foundation at Valley Forge and in 1954 medals and books and 
equipment for libraries for two individual schools. 

Art is a natural medium for overflowing from the classroom to the community. 
One pupil designs the cover for the yearbook of his Temple Rodef Shalom. For 
their immediate community, a Westinghouse High School group makes silk screen 
posters heralding the chest X-ray program; Perry High School paints a mural for 
the recreational center; Schenley High School decorates an old house for a music 
club. At Oliver High School, art students plan a Gold Star Memorial Room dedicated 
to seventy-two former students. Widening their sphere of influence, youthful artists 
make huge backgrounds for the anniversary program at Stephen Foster Memorial, 
paint a mural for the one-hundredth anniversary of the James Anderson Room at 
Carnegie Library, and maintain a bulletin board of storybook illustrations for chil- 
dren’s Hospital. Young Pittsburgh artists enter all kinds of poster contests: cancer, 
AAA, democracy in action by B’Nai B'rith, safety, PTA, health, and clean-up. For 
the Red Cross, teen-age artists make masks for Hallowe'en parties at veterans’ hos- 
pitals, design original table centerpieces for Christmas dinners, and co-operate with 
the international art school program. To the UNESCO exhibit in Bristol, England 
and to an American-British exhibit in New York, Pittsburgh students sent many art 
pieces. School art is well represented in the contest of the magazine Scholastic. In fact, 
regional and national exhibits are held in this city. 

Pittsburgh is most proud, however, of four programs distinctly its own. The local 
Arts and Crafts Center where students exhibit, demonstrate, and participate in all 
forms of art might be mentioned first. Pittsburgh’s second unique art project is in 
connection with Hill City, a center for self-government among the city’s Negro 
population. Here Schenley High School art students design, sketch, and make three- 
dimensional models for offices and rooms. The activities of the One Hundred 
Friends of Art provide a third special opportunity for Pittsburgh amateur artists. 
The “Friends” annually purchase $1,000 worth of pictures for local schools. Art 
students from each high school form a committee to evalute the paintings, compile 
bibliographies of the artists, plan an itinerary for the exhibition, arrange programs 
and tours for the exhibits in schools, and, then, decide on permanent distribution of 
these paintings. Finally, Pittsburgh has its own exchange program with Yawata, 
an industrial city in Japan. During the two years since the mayor of that city visited 
Pittsburgh, eight Loxes containing examples of various crafts have arrived here. 

The influence of music, like that of art, cannot be contained within the classroom. 
City high school bands perform in patriotic parades and ceremonies, at get-out-the- 
vote campaigns, and in ensemble groups at PTA’s and community events. High 
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school orchestras appear before conventions. Choruses and choirs sing for innumer- 
able church, college, and civic functions. Each January, instrumental and choral 
groups provide the music for a Stephen Foster memorial program. They also partici- 
pate in programs of the In and About Pittsburgh Music Educators Club and the adult 
Bach choir. Two types of high school concerts held each spring are outstanding. First 
is the music festival at Carnegie Music Hall for which the numbers are rehearsed in 
separate schools before combined rehearsals. On the evening of the performance, all- 
junior high school and all-senior high school choirs, bands, and orchestras appear. 
The second notable event in school music circles in the appearance of 700 teen-age 
singers and 90 instrumentalists with the full Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra under 
its own William Steinberg, conductor. The singers of the united choruses of Pitts- 
burgh high schools are first trained by their own teachers. The instrumentalists are 
selected at competitive tryouts by leaders of instrumental groups in the symphony. 
Those selected experience rigorous rehearsals chair-for-chair with regular members of 
the symphony. The double orchestra and massed choir produce music that is 
thrilling! 

Leaving the artistic field, we find that the very practical area of home economics, 
industrial, and vocational skills also releases classroom activities into other spheres. 
Home economics students participate in a career exhibit at Buhl Planetarium, the 
object of which is to arouse interest in careers related to home economy. This spring, 
gitls from cooking classes won ranges and scholarships in baking contests at a food 
fair. Girls taking courses in clothing attend lectures by fashion experts at depart- 
ment stores. These stores also provide outstanding high school seamstresses with 
fabrics to be designed into garments and to be modeled at the store with pay! On 
Saturdays and holidays, a more immediate part-time type of employment in small, 
nonunion alteration departments and in upholstery, millinery, button-making, and 
sewing machine shops is offered students studying clothing. In addition, girls earn 
money making lamp shades and bassinettes and turning hems. On the other hand, in 
1953, boys of the industrial and vocational departments set up an exhibit displaying 
their work with wood, metal, and graphic arts; and in electricity and auto mechanics. 
They displayed a house made by students in carpentry classes, cement projects, 
and examples of baking and welding. Boys studying commercial art constructed a 
practical nursing exhibit that is used in the recruitment of practical nursing students. 
Over two thousand invitations to this show were sent to personnel directors, labor 
organizations, and employers. Thirty-seven of these projects were entered in the 
national industrial award contest sponsored by the Ford Company. A year later, in 
1954, eighty-eight awards and certificates were presented to Pittsburgh entrants. 

In the field of language arts, student activities are limited to attending conferences 
and entering contests. Promising students studying English attend an annual 
writers’ conference at the University of Pittsburgh to hear outstanding writers. At 
the same university, high school editors attend a journalism conference. Carrick and 
Langley High Schools won citations from the Pennsylvania and National Scholastic 
Press Associations and from Pittsburgh and state universities. Junior high students 
enter a difficult spelling contest conducted by the Pittsburgh Press. A total of seven 
prizes was won in Pittsburgh Advertising Council and employ-the-physically-handi- 
capped essay contests. During Latin week celebrated at the planetarium, five pupils 
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placed first in seven Latin Scholastic Achievement Tests; and honors were also 
awarded for exhibits. 

Two communications media are absorbing classroom activities; namely, radio and 
television. Each Tuesday at 1:15 in the afternoon, station WCAE carries a “‘Demo- 
cratic Citizenship” program prepared by senior high school students. WWSW car- 
ries “Junior Town Meeting of the Air.” KDKA presented senior high school 
choirs in fourteen musical programs covering fifteen hundred years of musical his- 
tory. A recent ‘Safety Round Table” was opened by a high school musical group. In 
addition, radio conducts the ‘School Science Experts’ Quiz.” Naturally, the newer 
medium of television is claiming greater attention. WQED, the new educational sta- 
tion for seven counties, allots a share of programs to Pittsburgh schools. During its 
one-semester existence, the station carried seven high school musical programs, two 
choir concerts, and five demonstrations of small instrumental groups. On the science 
programs, the application of physics in the home was stressed; in social studies, the 
history of Pittsburgh through the ‘‘redevelopment;’’ and in language, a vocabulary 
study. Pittsburgh’s other station, WDTV, emphasizes good public relations in its 
educational programs. Through this organization, Pittsburgh pupils presented the 
following programs: consumer education, buying of meat; social studies, election 
procedure; business opportunities in Pittsburgh, role of labor; art, paper sculpture 
and crafts; library, discussion of Kon-t/ki; and industrial arts, wood projects. 

Before concluding this discussion of beyond-the-classroom activities of Pittsburgh 
pupils, some miscellaneous contributions should be mentioned. Pupils in safe-driv- 
ing courses participate in city-wide traffic-counts. Athletes break records in state 
meets. Championship football teams play in benefits. Modern dance classes present 
original programs before art conventions. The dramatic English class at South Hills 
High School collaborates with the University of Pittsburgh in a demonstration play- 
production. Other dramatic-minded students try out at the Pittsburgh Playhouse. Stu- 
dent councils adopt war orphans, conduct magazine sales for school television sets or 
band uniforms, and entertain other councils. Perry High School plants a hillside 
with shrubs in a plant-up campaign. Allderdice High School impresses British ex- 
change teachers. 

Indeed, activities of high school students flow on like this writer’s mountain 
stream. Never draining dry, both stream and pupils bear life beyond their immediate 
confines. 











Educational Television 


LELAND HAZARD* 


eS or blessing? That is the question. Television is new, but the 
question is old—as old as the beginnings of communication are distant and ob- 
scured in the past. 

Television is a new means of communication. But communication is very old. 
For many centuries, men drew pictures, danced, sang, played on instruments, told 
stories on vases, recorded events in sculpture on obelisks and arches, enacted plays, 
and gave orations. In short, men communicated with each other by appeal to the ear 
or eye or to both the ear and eye simultaneously by words written or spoken, by 
pictures, sounds, movements, and forms of composition in line and color. These 
were the methods of communication for centuries before the newspaper, radio, and 
television. 

No one should be so bold as to designate the single most important factor in the 
lives of people. But one can certainly say that among the.first few most important 
factors is the state of communication; and one can certainly say that sweeping social 
changes always occur with the introduction of each new technique of communica- 
tion. People know this, and they are always apprehensive about a change. They al- 
ways receive a new form of communication with mingled emotions—a certain pride 
that man has done it again and a certain fear that he has gone too far. These mingled 
feelings are also experienced with other innovations. This was true of the railroad, 
the telegraph, and the telephone; it was true of Renaissance art; it is certainly true 
of contemporary art; it was true of the music of Beethoven; it is equally true of the 
music of Bartok; it was true of the automobile and of the airplane; it will be true 
of the first rocket to the moon and of the first spaceship. It is true of television. 
People like television, but they also have their doubts about it. 

They are concerned about what all of television’s sound and fury, all of its 
blatant pretentions, may be doing to children. On the other hand, they are not dis- 
posed to trust the medium to people who think they have the exact formula for 
saving the world. The Federal Communications Commission solved this dilemma by 
making a ruling which allocated to local communities about 10 per cent of all tele- 
vision channels for non-commercial, educational programs. 

Let us look first at the 90 per cent of television. That is the part on which in- 
dividuals can make profits. A person who seeks profits will fail unless he offers 
people what they want—a better mousetrap, a new perfume, an improved toaster, 
or a new style or model of anything. Most people want such things and are happy 
to learn about them from commercial radio and television. Therefore, the profits 
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which come from commercial radio and television are good. They are the incentive 
for communications which the majority of people wish to receive. Commercial tele- 
vision gives many people what they wish and thus serves them well. If it were not 
so, commercial television would not be profitable, and businessmen would not stay 
in the business. 

But there are other people who would say with Socrates, as he passed through 
the markets of Athens, ‘“Ye gods, how many things there are which Socrates does 
not want.” 

Let us imagine Socrates listening to American radio or television for twenty-four 
hours. Would he not say, 

Suppose I do offend, what if I do cough once in a carload, what if I do have a vitamin deficiency, 
suppose my backache is nagging or I suffer from excess acidity—so what? I will suffer these excesses 
and deficiencies, use the wrong soap even if the dishwater ruins my hands, put up with a headache 
even though I am less efficient at the office, take a chance on my liver. I will not try those pills 
even though I could get my money back after ten days. Give me surcease from that persuasive voice 
telling me in such didactic dithyramb what ecstasy ‘or doom awaits me if I do or don’t fill up with 
this or that the next time I stop. 


So might Socrates speak and add, 


Just give me one day of Mozart; show me a play by Christopher Fry; read me some poems by 
Shelley or Edith Sitwell; tell me the story of Thales of Miletus, who almost 3,000 years ago discovered 
that, through friction, amber would attract ‘other substances and called this force or spirit in the 
amber, electra; teach me that nothing is wholly new or wholly old; make me conscious of the past, 
concerned about the future, and aware of my fellow men that I do not know—how they live and 
what they hope. Do all this for me, and at the end I will die again, not by the cup as once before 
but from the joy of a whole day in which no one sang me a commercial. 


Now no one knows with surety what is a good education or what is the best edu- 
cation, but we are reasonably sure that any education is better than none. The picture 
of Lincoln reading whatever scarce books he could find by the light of a forest 
cabin fireplace is one of the most enduring on our American scene. Education is a 
faith with us. 

A part of the time—only a part—men have sought education, have taught each 
other, learned from each other, and communicated their knowledge to one another 
as best they could with what means they had. Is it any wonder, then, that they should 
insist upon using some part of so powerful a medium as television for education? 

Why is the medium so powerful? The answer is that television is not bound by 
time or space and can appeal simultaneously to the eye and to the ear. These ad- 
vantages do not hold for any other medium of communication. The spoken word, 
all we had for centuries, was bound by both time and space. It died with the speak- 
ing and carried only within the range of the vocal chords. It carried no appeal to the 
eye. Later, the written word broke out of space; a manuscript or book could travel, 
but it was bound to the time of the writing and carried no appeal to the ear. In one 
sense, until television, there has been nothing new in mass communication since 
printing in 1453—five hundred years ago. 

The first mass medium after printing was the motion picture, but its appeal at 
the outset was to the eye only. Later, when sound came, it appealed to both the eye 
and ear, but still the movie was bound both in time and space. It could not take 
account of what might have happened the day after the film was completed. And 
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it was bound in space because, just as the medieval citizen had to go to the church 
to see the paintings of a Masaccio or a Michelangelo, so the twentieth-century citizen 
must go to the movie house to see the production. Radio suffers comparable limita- 
tions. True, it is not bound in space because it may travel instantaneously long dis- 
tances to find its listener wherever he is with a receiving set, but it suffers the limi- 
tation of appeal to the ear only. 

Television is the first medium of communication in all history which is free of 
the limitations of both time and space. It is instantaneous. When General Douglas 
MacArthur addressed the Congress of the United States, he could be seen and heard 
instantly throughout the length and breadth of the land. He could and did appeal 
both to the eye and the ear. No one needed to travel beyond the confines of his own 
living room or office to hear and watch the old soldier fade away. When General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower accepted the Republican nomination at Chicago and his 
wife Mamie accompanied him with her eloquent wave, and when Adlai Stevenson 
in the small hours of the night accepted his defeat with the poignant quotation from 
Lincoln, “I’m too old to cry, but it hurts too much to laugh,” every citizen in the 
United States with a television set could say truthfully, ‘‘I was there.” At long last, 
communication is instantaneous by appeal to both the ear and the eye. It has broken 
out of time and space. Civilization has encountered the first impact of communica- 
tion of massive proportions since the invention of printing five hundred years ago. 

The validity of this assertion can be almost conclusively demonstrated. One can 
listen with “half an ear,” but one cannot look with “half an eye.” Parents of the 
past twenty years have often been amazed that children insisted upon studying be- 
side the radio and even more amazed that these studies were effective. One can listen 
with his ears and also pay attention to something with his eyes. But I defy any citizen 
to make out his income tax while watching an Arthur Godfrey program on tele- 
vision. I defy him to perform any cerebration above the level of some routine and 
reflexive nature such as knitting or doodling on a pad of paper. This is not because 
Arthur Godfrey is so good; what I say would be equally true if the monkeys of the 
Philadelphia Zoo were on the screen. As a matter of fact, I prefer the latter pro- 
gram. 

The appeal to the eye is a powerful appeal. Its power is demonstrated in our 
proverb, ‘‘Seeing is believing.” It is significant that the proverb never came to be, 
“Hearing is believing.” We have a vast confidence in what we see. You can often 
convince a man that he may have been mistaken in what he thought he heard; you 
can seldom convince him that he was mistaken in what he saw. It has been said that 
the attention-compelling power of television is nine times that of radio. One need 
not debate whether it is nine, or five, or fifteen. It is obvious that, as a means of 
communication, television reaches us with an impact of tremendous importance. 
No wonder sober men think, and lay their hands upon their hearts when they do, 
about the meaning of television—this new salt of the earth, this new scarce 
commodity—for the future of our kind. 

In a sense, we owe all of this good life of ours on this northern half of our 
Western Hemisphere to a daring and courageous man—Columbus. Behind him lay 
the gray Azores and the Pillars of Hercules and beyond the shoreless seas. And so 
it is with us. 
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Business-Industry-Education 
Day in Pittsburgh 


JOUN PP. SCHAEFER® 


ART of our American way of life is the free enterprise system. In recent years, 
P tncee has developed a concern that the schools should understand this system 
and interpret it to students as a part of education for citizenship. To stimulate the 
interest and understanding of teachers who deal with elementary and secondary 
school children, the idea of Business-Industry-Education Day was evolved. Professor 
Carl M. Horn of Michigan State College pioneered the project with his “flying 
classroom” of Michigan schoolmen. The idea led to regional conferences of busi- 
nessmen and educators in 1946. The success of these meetings suggested that 
teachers and businessmen in every community should get together for the purpose 
of understanding each other’s policies, procedures, and problems. 

Many school systems, particularly in the Midwest, have held Business-Industry- 
Education Days since 1946. Pittsburgh’s first B-I-E Day, held on May 6, 1954, 
brought a fresh, new experience to teachers. This does not mean that teachers were 
visiting business firms or industrial plants for the first time. A large proportion of 
Pittsburgh teachers have made such visits as individuals or in groups and have taken 
classes of children on field trips. Furthermore, many teachers, particularly among 
the men, have had work experience in business and industry. But the entire staff of 
2,600 teachers and administrators had the exhilarating experience of participating 
in a group project of plant visitation for a full day. 

The original plan was to limit the observance to high school teachers and in- 
dustrial firms in one small area of the city as a sort of pilot study. But the committee 
of teachers and principals called in to lay the preliminary plans argued strongly in 
favor of an observance which would include all instructional personnel and as many 
business concerns as possible. This thinking prevailed, and it was decided to hold a 
city-wide B-I-E Day. Once the decision was made, the participating agencies swung 
into action. The Pittsburgh Board of Public Education authorized a day to be set 
aside for this purpose during the 1953-54 school term. The Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce sponsored the day in co-operation with the Pittsburgh public schools 
and the Pittsburgh Catholic schools. Several months of careful planning laid the 
necessary groundwork for the project. These plans followed the pattern which has 
become rather well recognized in school systems where such days have been held. 
A general committee, including representatives of the three participating organiza- 
tions, developed the over-all plan. An outstanding Pittsburgh industrialist was 
selected to chair the committee. Under his capable leadership, subcommittees on 
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program, participation of businesses and industries, and publicity functioned 
efficiently. 

The program followed was broad in outline. It provided for morning tours of 
the host firms. Following these tours, luncheon was furnished by the hosts. In the 
afternoon, discussion and question sessions were suggested to center around such 
topics as production, distribution, finance, and employee relations. 

Approximately one hundred business and industrial firms representing a wide 
range of products and services elected to participate. These firms were not confined 
to Pittsburgh proper, and several located at some distance from the city expressed the 
desire to take part in the observance. They included all types—from banks and 
newspaper plants to steel manufacturing companies. The number of teachers which 
these firms entertained varied widely from as few as ten to as many as two 
hundred. It was decided that transportation would be the responsibility of the 
school people to work out for themselves, because only a few teachers from any one 
school would be visiting a particular plant. Advance publicity from the general 
committee included newspaper and television coverage. 

For the Pittsburgh public schools, a committee of central-office personnel dealt 
with assignments of plants to local schools, aided with problems of transportation, 
and helped with publicity. Each school was assigned the plants to which it would 
send teachers. Individual school faculties, in co-operation with their school princi- 
pals, worked out assignments within the local schools as nearly as possible on the 
basis of the teachers’ preferences. Each school organized car pools to handle trans- 
portation. Publicity included internal releases briefing staff, principals, and teachers, 
as well as newspaper and other publicity on the day of the observance. 

Pittsburgh’s first B-I-E Day was successful beyond the most optimistic expecta- 
tions. The weather was excellent. Planning had been done so well that, generally, 
things moved very smoothly. One teacher described the reception she received from 
her host by saying, ‘“They really rolled out the red velvet carpet.’’ This was typical of 
enthusiastic teacher reaction. 

However, the measure of teacher-reaction was not left to unsolicited comment. 
A follow-up poll of teacher-opinion revealed almost complete agreement that the 
experience was worth while. Teachers on the whole were pleased with the welcome 
extended to them and the excellence of the programming in the plants. They re- 
turned to their classrooms with a better understanding of the operations, problems, 
and aspirations of business and industry. They received a deeper insight into the 
roles that business and industry play in the lives of the people of the Pittsburgh 
community—the parents of the children they teach. Thus, the fundamental purpose 
of B-I-E Day was achieved. 

The next step is to reverse the process and hold an Education-Business-Industry 
Day. This is planned for the 1954-55 school year. The businessmen who entertained 
school personnel will be invited into the schools to observe the educational process, 
to see teachers at work, and to participate in discussions of objectives, methods, and 
outcomes of education. 

From such programs of visiting, each group will secure first-hand knowledge of 
the aims, functions, and problems of the other. Teachers know that from such 
knowledge comes mutual understanding, respect, and assistance. 























The School Child at 


the Buhl Planetarium 


HAMILTON LYON * 


; og USE of the facilities of the Buhl Planetarium and Institute of Popular Science 
by the children of a tri-state area near Pittsburgh has increased tremendously over 
the last several years. This section includes western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio, and 
northern West Virginia and covers a radius of more than one hundred miles. Chil- 
dren attend in groups whose members range from children in the fifth grade 
through the twelfth grade. Many of them travel long distances with their teachers 
on buses—leaving their homes in the small hours of the morning and returning late 
at night—to take advantage of this educational opportunity. 


PLANETARIUM PROGRAM 


In the Theater of the Stars, one is given an opportunity to see the most beautiful 
picture of nature—the sky above us. All of the naked-eye stars in the heavens can be 
projected on the man-made sky in their proper relative positions. One sees the 
beauty of the heavens without the interference of city ‘glare or atmospheric dust. 
This impressive, awe-inspiring event sends each child away with an entirely new 
concept of the universe. It leaves a lasting impression, one that stimulates new in- 
terest in his classroom problems in science. 


Science Tours 


Our science tours are designed with the aid and co-operation of the Board of 
Education of the city of Pittsburgh. Each tour is correlated with the science curric- 
ulum at each grade level to widen the scope of the learning and inspire new interest 
in the classroom. Students from the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades come from 
public and parochial schools to the presentation of six different science tours, con- 
cerning ‘“The Universe,” “Energy,” “The Human Body,” “Weather,” ““Transporta- 
tion and Communication,” and ‘Our Wonderful Planet.” We also present for fifth 
and sixth grades a “get acquainted” tour giving them their first experience with our 
solar system, using the unusual facilities at our command. The sky-show is a part 
of every science tour at the planetarium. The letters we receive from these children 
when they return to the classroom are a great source of satisfaction. 


The Latin Festival 
Early in the history of our planetarium, teachers of Latin recognized the pos- 





® HAMILTON LYON is public relations manager of the Buhl Planetarium in Pitts- 
burgh. 
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sibilities presented in our star theater for arousing new interest in the classroom: 
the stars, planets, and constellations having names which originated in Roman 
mythology. Fifteen years ago, we began a special Latin week program featuring a 
sky-show planned in co-operation with a committee of teachers of Latin from the 
tri-state area. This special event has expanded from a small beginning to an annual 
Latin Festival with three main features—the Latin sky-show, the Latin exhibit with 
more than five hundred projects built by students of Latin, and the Latin achieve- 
ment contest in which more than two hundred students of Latin compete annually 
for prizes and an opportunity for a scholarship in the classics at the University of 
Pittsburgh. This special event was attended last year by more than seven thousand 
students during a two-week period. This year, it will be held February 13 through 
27, 8995. 


The Geography Show 


Four years ago, the teachers of geography of western Pennsylvania presented a 
plan for a special geography program at the Buhl Planetarium. With our Zeiss 
planetarium projector and our man-made sky, we are able to solve many of the 
teachers’ problems with great effectiveness. We can present geography on a global 
scale very graphically to give the student a “new look”’ at his earth and to arouse 
a new interest in his class work. 

To this sky-show, the teachers have added a special exhibit where several hundred 
students bring projects related to geography. These projects are judged by outstand- 
ing leaders in this field from local colleges. The 1955 geography program is sched- 
uled for January. 


The School Science Fair 


This is the peak event of the Buhl Planetarium year. To this fair, students of the 
the sciences from the tri-state area bring their exhibits in chemistry, physics, biology, 
engineering, and general science. The exhibits are judged by leaders in science from 
industry and from local colleges and universities. Winners are awarded a total of 
$3,400 in cash and science equipment, and the winning seniors have an opportunity 
to compete for nine college scholarships provided by local colleges and universities. 
The sixteenth annual School Science Fair will be held from April 23 through May 
13, 1955. Last year, more than one thousand students competed, and nearly fifteen 
thousand people attended the fair, a growth of 1,000 per cent since the fair’s be- 
ginning in 1940. It is supported, not only by all local colleges and universities, but 
also by all local scientific societies and by many of our leading industrial concerns. 

A very important part of the School Science Fair program is the ‘School Science 
Experts’ Quiz” broadcast over station KDKA once a week for thirteen weeks. On 
this program, five students from five different high schools compete for scholar- 
ships granted by the University of Pittsburgh and Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


The School Science Congress 


In December of each year, the planetarium, with the co-operation of the P/tts- 
burgh Press, presents the School Science Congress where students meet with groups 
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from other schools to hear papers presented on scientific subjects and to engage in 
active discussions. 


Demonstration-Lectures 


Twice a year, the planetarium sponsors a series of demonstration-lectures designed 
for audiences of secondary students as a supplement to their classroom work. In 
the planetarium’s lecture hall, demonstration-lectures are presented by specialists 
from the research departments of local industries and local universities and colleges. 


Career-Counselin g Programs 


For several years, we have presented career-counseling programs in which in- 
dustrial, scientific, and educational leaders aid in presenting material that describes 
benefits, responsibilities, and requirements of careers in science such as engineering, 
the medical sciences, and skilled crafts. 

We are growing with Pittsburgh. Each year brings new adventure in helping to 
develop young scientists and greater satisfaction in the results we see about us. 
More than fifty thousand students pass through our building each year. Each leaves 
with a new vision of the scientific horizon. 





ADDRESS CHANGES 


Remailing of undelivered Educational Horizons is no longer possible, due 
to a change in postal regulations. The national office staff will continue 
to try to trace addresses of members whose journals cannot be delivered be- 
cause they failed to notify the office that they were moving. No address changes 
are made unless members themselves notify the office to do so. The appear- 
ance of a new address for a member on a chapter dues list cannot be con- 
sidered authority to change an address. Therefore, to insure receiving Edu- 
cational Horizons without interruption, it is each member’s responsibility to 
inform the national office PROMPTLY of any change of address. 

















e HEADWATERS 


A Reservoir 


MARY H. KOLB* 


AVE you ever experienced the thrill of tracing a mountain stream to its source? 
H If you have, you will appreciate the full meaning of the term headwaters. 
A tiny stream of water bubbling to the surface of the earth from a bed of rocks 
seems hardly an adequate source of supply for the tumbling, foaming water that 
roars down a mountainside or swirls smoothly through meadows and woodlands. 
Its strength lies in the steadiness of its flow and the relentless pushing beyond all 
obstacles that are in its way. 

There are many things in life that take on the characteristics of headwaters— 
small, everyday, humble things that lead to larger and fuller lives. People in the 
field of education, perhaps, find these headwaters more often than others; and they 
have need of them more often. Teachers who give and give of themselves must 
find sources from which they can replenish, renew, and revitalize their spirits, their 
minds, and their bodies. The public school educators in five counties of western 
Pennsylvania are fortunate in having just such a source in the Henry C. Frick 
Educational Commission. 

Mr. Henry C. Frick was an industrialist, not an educator, yet he had the vision 
and generosity to create one of the earliest foundations in the country.’ It was 
founded in 1909 with the conviction that “the first requisite of improvement (of 
public schools) was the teaching of the teachers.’’* Its offices are located in the 
Frick Building in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The board of trustees and officers are 
elected for life tenure and serve without remuneration. An executive director and 
assistant devote their full time and attention to the needs and challenges that 
public school educators must meet. Thus, all who are associated with the com- 
mission kecome more and more steeped in the knowledge and understanding of 
Mr. Frick’s desire to help public school children and their teachers. 

Four fields of activity are promoted with necessary changes in policies made from 





© MARY H. KOLB is executive secretary of the H. C. Frick Educational Commission, 
Pittsburgh. 


* American Foundations and Their Fields (New York: Raymond Rich and William Cherwin Asso- 


ciates, 1939), Sixth Survey, Part I, 4. 
* George Harvey, Henry Clay Frick the Man (New York: C Scribner's Sons, 1928), pp. 345-46. 
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time to time: scholarships, lecture programs in public schools, lecture programs 
for public school educational meetings, and an annual summer conference for 
women educators of the public schools. 

Teachers, librarians, school secretaries and administrators are eligible to receive 
scholarship awards for summer study in accredited institutions in the United States 
and abroad. The awards are partial scholarships, thus placing a certain amount of 
responsibility upon the scholarship recipients, who are encouraged to leave their 
daily routine to go to new places for their educational experiences. Lecturers, artists, 
and scientists of national and international fame are presented to audiences of 
public school children and to those in attendance at educational meetings. The 
conference for women educators in the public schools, conducted on the campus 
of a women’s college each summer, has remained rather unique in the educational 
world. The women appointed to attend are guests of the commission. They live 
on the college campus and voluntarily participate in a program which provides 
the ingredients for many varied experiences: a review of the past, a look at them- 
selves, a recognition of the need to understand the undercurrents of world affairs, 
a time for fun and recreation, and a time for browsing and for simply daydreaming! 

In reaching out its hand to help develop greater skills in the teaching profession, 
the Frick Commission is proud that it also touches the hearts and souls of these 
brave and loyal friends of our young people. Thus it serves as a headwater for the 
stream of education that flows through the part of the country it serves. 





DUES REMINDER 


National dues are $3.00. The fiscal year is July 1 through June 30. Members 
whose dues are not received by February 1 are considered delinquent, and their 
names are removed from the mailing list for Educational Horizons. The 
bookkeeping system used at the national office does not provide for the pay- 
ment of dues in advance. Nor are unpaid dues accepted after the close of a 
fiscal year. 














Future Teachers of America 


ELSIE M. MURPHY 


Ms: BROWN stepped briskly across the hall to the group of juniors and seniors 
loafing at the fountain. ‘Time to get to your classes,’ she said. 

A tall, dark-eyed boy stooped for a last drink while the others hurried down the 
corridor. When he rose, he explained to the teacher, ““We were arguing about 
joining the Future Teachers of America. You know, Miss Brown, they won't be- 
lieve us when we say it’s more than being a future teacher. It’s all our futures.” 

The teacher motioned him into the classroom, remarking, “Yes, Jim, it is that. 
I wish everyone could understand that.” 

Miss Adams, the student teacher, had started to take the roll, and Jim swiftly 
slid into his chair next to Bob in the front row. As Miss Brown walked to the 
back of the room, Bob grinned at her and signaled that he would behave as the 
student teacher taught the lesson. 

“All our futures’—the words rang again as she settled down to watch this 
lovely young girl review yesterday's lesson. Five years ago, Mary Adams had 
joined the FTA Club and announced that she intended to go to college to learn to 
be a teacher of history in high school. This term, she was doing her practice- 
teaching in history in her own high school. But Miss Brown remembered that 
there had been days when Mary had wavered in her determination to be a high 
school teacher. During her junior year, the club had given a party to a kinder- 
garten. Then, Mary had thought she would like to become a kindergarten teacher. 
The next year, she was sure that she wanted to teach third grade because she had 
helped in the elementary school in that grade. Then one day, as the club members 
had looked at college catalogues, Mary had discovered the suggested courses for 
a history major. Then Mary knew that she wanted to teach in the secondary school. 
FTA had helped to produce Miss Adams, student teacher of history. 

Miss Brown automatically looked at Bob to check on his good behavior. It was 
apparent that he did not understand the explanation, but he was paying attention. 
Future teacher? No, not Bob. She could see him now, as he might be in the future— 
a hard-working man, the father of some little, rosy-cheeked youngsters. He would 
attend PTA meetings regularly and visit the school during American Education 
Week. He would be a co-operative parent to future teachers. Bob joined the Future 
Teachers of America Club because Jim belonged, and where Jim went Bob went. 
Jim would go to college and choose any profession he wished. Bob would go to 
work after graduation this year. She wondered if the two boys were aware of that 
now and had become more inseparable during this past year. 

Jim, a fine musician, had decided to teach, after joining the club last year. 





© ELSIE M. MURPHY is a teacher in the Pittsburgh Public Schools. 
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His interviews with the student teachers of the orchestra and conversations with 
their own band director had convinced him that he wanted to teach music. Miss 
Brown visualized him directing a large high school orchestra or teaching a Spanish 
class, because the teacher of Spanish said he was her best student. 

There in the second row was Ann, who had joined the club this term. Would 
she be a future teacher? At present, her two interests were securing an A in tran- 
scription course and the boy friend. Last week, however, when some of the club 
people had visited a teachers’ college, Ann had talked to the secretaries in the 
administration building. Perhaps her future with the schools would be in an office 
before she married and became a mother and a PTA member. 

Jim had said that FTA was “‘all our futures.”” Even her future as an experi- 
enced teacher depended on her helping to secure good teachers in the elementary 
schools. 

Suddenly, she was aware of Bob’s voice and laughter in the class. Mary was 
saying, “Bob, that was a very correct answer in very poor English, but I’m glad that 
you have, learned the lesson.” 

Bob turned to grin at Miss Brown before he answeréd, “Well, Miss Adams, 
you're a good future teacher.” 





The seventy-fourth chapter of Pi Lambda Theta—the Philadelphia Alumnz 
Chapter—was installed on June 12, 1954. 














e VITAL EDDIES—a Pittsburgh Story 


Sources, Too, tor Some 
Western Pennsylvania Alumnee 


CATHERINE A. V. LYONS* 


A WE move along in the stream of life, we are finding that research, study, and 
developments in medicine, as well as improvements in modern living, are 
resulting in a lengthened life span of the human mind and body. More and more 
men and women are living to the “ripe old age”’ of seventy and eighty years, and 
many even longer. This goal of longevity—long sought by the past generations— 
has brought with it many problems, as the means by which these added years may 
be really /7ved by the individual have not always been available. 

Many of these men and women are unhappy, bitter, and resentful; feel unwanted 
and useless; and are not capable nor able to find ways of living that will bring a 
measure of satisfaction. They cannot adjust themselves to the changed statuses in 
which they find themselves. They are whirled around in the eddies of life’s stream 
in an aimless fashion. Others are happy, useful, and contented, having a philosophy 
of life which helps them to adjust to these varying situations and which gives them 
satisfactions. As these eddies whirl them about, they have the ingenuity and force 
to meet and successfully overcome the obstacles. 

To grow old gracefully and graciously is an art. One must have wisdom in addi- 
tion to a happy philosophy of life. One must prepare for old age—this second 

“prime of life.’ Dr. Martin Gumpert, physician and writer, recently stated, 
wonder whether life as a whole will not be richer and happier for all of us once 
we start discovering the unknown riches of old age.”’ 

Having had challenging experiences in classrooms—the main springs—and 
possessing an understanding of life and of psychology—as these springs join the 
stream of life—true Pi Lambda Thetans have the training and wisdom needed 
for them to adjust to the rapids and whirlpools in this stream. Retirement from 
the classroom activities and the lengthening of the span of life have presented no 
problems to most of them. They arrive at retirement age in good health and with 
youthful minds and spirits. 

Retirement—a cessation of work! Indeed, no. Many are holding full-time jobs 





& CATHERINE A. V. LYONS is a most energetic “‘retiree’’ (her choice). 
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with efficiency. Laura Braun says, “Life is so full of a number of things” that there 
is not sufficient time to do even a few of the things we wish to do and can do. Retired 
Pi Lambda Thetans do not close the doors to new experiences but eagerly open 
these doors to exciting adventures. They select with discrimination what comes in 
the “‘eddy.”” And with what a thrill! Then, they proceed with a zest for doing. 

Some members are continuing in the stream of education—teaching in private 
schools or colleges, being housemothers at college houses, being deans of girls at 
small colleges, teaching in extension courses, or tutoring children and adults. 

Volunteer work claims the time of others. Irene Thompson commented, as she was 
cited by the volunteer bureau of the Health and Welfare Federation for working 
512 hours without pay, “It’s not good to tend just to your own business at my age. 
To keep young, you have to do a little tending of other people's business.” 

Volunteer work at such places as at the Civil Defense Filter Center, the local 
office of the United Nations, the office of the Foreign Policy Association, the Red 
Cross, and with Children’s Aid keeps others busy. Lucy McCarty spends every day as 
a gray lady teaching children at the Children’s Hospital. Others do volunteer work 
at hospitals at tasks varying from being nurses’ aides to teaching, to reading to 
patients, doing clerical work, and to being receptionists. Helen Heazlett is teaching 
English in a nurses’ training course, writing advertisements, planning programs, and 
managing yearbooks. 

A few women are working as technicians and research assistants in the hospitals. 
Acting as library assistants and storytellers to children and doing other miscellaneous 
tasks in libraries occupy the spare time of other ‘‘retirees.’’ Working at the museum 
in various capacities from cataloguing to managing a gift shop gives a thrill to 
still others. Laura Braun is a member of the Board of Public Education and various 
civic committees. “Retirees” are found on numerous boards and committees con- 
nected with the Community Chest, Congress of Clubs, AAUW, churches, and the 
YWCA. The conducting and escorting of tours and trips has been an outlet for 
several women. Working with the Historical Society and doing research work for 
the DAR are absorbingly interesting. Others are giving wholeheartedly of their 
time and talents to the various phases of church work. One has compiled the history 
of a little country church. 

Many are broadening their horizons and increasing their knowledge and skills 
through attendance of classes in typing, art, creative writing, literature, history, 
economics, international relations, crafts, and ceramics at the university and other 
adult education agencies. We are never too old to learn. All are of the opinion that 
a hobby is a valuable asset. ‘‘Have a hobby—no matter how humble—it gives 
interest and a chance to meet people.’ These hobbies take many forms—cooking, 
sewing, watching television, writing radio and television scripts, fixing up an old 
homestead, or running a tourist camp. 

Each of these “‘retirees”’ is enthusiastic for whatever she is doing even if the tasks 
at times may be tiresome and arduous. One said, “Every one (who is retired) that I 
know is having fun, and doing interesting things.” 

Another stated, “One cannot have too many interests. Otherwise one becomes 
self-centered and ages more rapidly.” 

These are just some of the vital eddies in the streams from classroom springs. 








e REFRESHING SHOWERS 


This | Believe... 


The aims and purposes of education are: 

to draw out, cultivate, excite, and inspire the full development of each 
student; 

to create an atmosphere in which students will learn to think—where 
faculty and students will be critical enough to be objective and at the same 
time have faith enough to be constructive—where they will seek truth, solve 
problems, reason, and develop the power of thought; 

to help students establish values through intimate acquaintances with 
the humanities, the arts, the natural sciences, the social sciences, and 
religion; 

to develop the character of students—integrity, honesty, judgment, 
co-operation, friendliness, and good will; 

to create a community of scholars where research, curiosity, free inquiry, 
and discovery advance knowledge; 

to provide competent, well-trained professional leadership for one of the 
world’s most important industrial areas; 

to prepare men and women for citizenship in a democratic nation where 
freedom and liberty go hand in hand with law and justice and where 
responsibility, national and international, is a characteristic of the individual. 


Rufus Henry Fitzgerald 
Chancellor 
The University of Pittsburgh 


Formal education should provide an opportunity for individual develop- 
ment according to capabilities and interests, with the results yielding returns 
to mankind. 

Beulah Benton Tatum 

President, Pi Lambda Theta 
Assistant professor 

The Johns Hopkins University 


One of the major purposes of free public education in a democratic social 
order such as ours is to make the individual socially competent. Social 
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competence means much more than learning certain bodies of knowledge 
and mastering certain skills. It means the ability to live happy, healthy lives; 
to do well some part of the world’s work. It means desirable attitudes, 
ideals, intelligent self-control, sense of fair play, good sportsmanship, 
consideration for the rights of others; the ability to think, plan, and work 
together for the common good. 

Francis B. Haas 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 

Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


America’s position in the world has placed on us some new educational 
responsibilities: 

trying to help each student develop a deep and abiding commitment in 
the free way of life—a commitment that is based not upon indoctrination 
and mere emotional preachment but on a true understanding of democracy; 

trying to help students achieve a knowledge of the world so that they 
can think in global as well as national and community terms; 

trying to help all citizens build that understanding of other peoples’ 
cultures on which co-operative peace must be based. If we are to have the 
intellectual, economic, and political co-operation that will yield the kind of 
peace we want, it will be based on constructive international understanding. 


Milton S. Eisenhower 

President 

The Pennsylvania State University 
State College, Pennsylvania 


There can be no compromise with the principle that every classroom in 
America must have a capable, well-trained teacher to inspire developing 
citizens. Teachers mold the destinies of individuals and nations. 


Emery Stoops 

President, Phi Delta Kappa 
Associate professor 

University of Southern California 


The schools belong to the people. They exist only for the education of the 
children of the people. Public education is one of the few remaining 
unifying forces at a time when so many things tend to divide us. 

As classes resume, may we return to our several tasks with renewed faith 
in God, our country, our schools, and our children. If we do this, we can 
face the future with confidence, and the school year 1954-55 will be a 
rewarding experience. 


Earl A. Dimmick 
Superintendent of Schools 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 








Dear Pi Lambda Thetan: 


The National Board has just finished its 1954 meeting. Reports of officers and 
committees were considered, as well as the various reports received from the 
chapters. As a result of the three days of intensive deliberations, there are now 
almost fifty matters requiring implementation before the close of the biennium next 
summer. It is gratifying, however, to report that practically all the directives of the 
1953 Council and Board meetings either have been carried out or are in the process. 

Probably the decision of paramount interest to you is the choice of place for the 
1955 Council. There were many advantages at each of the three universities to which 
we had keen graciously invited. Taking all factors into consideration, the Board 
decided to accept the invitation from Xi, Alpha Pi, Detroit Alumnz, and Toledo 
Alumnz Chapters to hold the 1955 Council at the University of Michigan at Ann 
Arbor from August 23-26. You will be hearing more about the next Biennial 
Council throughout the coming months. 

Now that we are well established in our national headquarters (final details of 
pictures, mirrors, etc. are yet to be added), it seems appropriate to have an open 
house. Thus, the National Board invites you to the Pi Lambda Theta national office 
(Portland Building, 1129 Vermont Avenue N.W., Washington, D.C.) on Saturday 
afternoon, October 23, between one and five o'clock. We hope that some members 
from all sections of the country might happen to be in Washington at that time and 
that many members from less distant chapters will find it possible to stop that 
afternoon. 

The Nominating Committee will send its yearly request for suggested nominees 
early in the fall to chapter presidents. Please fulfill your responsibility by responding 
promptly with suggestions for the offices (presidency and three vice-presidencies ) 
to be filled in 1955. The Nominating Committee can fulfill its responsibility 
effectively only if you supply it with the necessary material. 

With best wishes for a satisfying school year, 

Cordially, 


Brule thrniton. latin 


President 
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A Current from the Editor 


This issue of Educational Horizons is the first of four to be prepared 
under the guidance of a new editor. The responsibility incurred in following 
Dr. Coryell, who so ably directed the preparation of twelve “journals,”’ is 
indeed heavy. 

Dr. Tatum has explained the “experimental” period through which 
Educational Horizons is going. The challenge of working with a different 
planning group for each issue makes the editorship a very interesting, 
sometimes frightening, but always exciting, undertaking. 

During this, the second of the two years devoted to the “‘experiment,”’ the 
Editor hopes to obtain the reaction of members of Pi Lambda Theta to the 
content of the magazine as well as to the purpose it should serve. 

At the recent National Board meeting on Cape Cod, Board members 
agreed that perhaps this is the time to seriously explore the thinking of our 
membership concerning the official publication of the organization. This we 
would hope to do through a questionnaire which will be sent to chapter 
presidents. It would be most helpful if each chapter could think about 
Educational Horizons—pethaps even devote a meeting to discussion about 
it—and report the results of its deliberations to the Editor. Such information 
will help immeasurably as Dr. Coryell and I attempt to evaluate the varied 
planning procedures and their effect on the caliber of Educational Horizons. 

Of course, suggestions from individual members of Pi Lambda Theta 
concerning your magazine are very welcome. Won't you send them to me? 


M. VIRGINIA BIGGY 


Dr. M. VIRGINIA BiIGGy, a national vice-presi- 
dent of Pi Lambda Theta, will be the editor of 
Volume XXXIII of Educational Horizons. Dr. 
Biggy is director of instruction in the Concord, 
Massachusetts Public Schools and an assistant 
professor of education at Tufts College in Med- 
ford, Massachusetts. 
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Have You Read? 


The Second Tree from the Corner by E. B. White (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1954)? This collection of short pieces, most of them published originally 
in the New Yorker, is like a steadying hand at one’s elbow when the going is hard. 
Stayed by a wise sense of proportion, White views our world, all of it—from noisy 
anti-noise campaigns to the death of a pig, from instruction in ghost-writing to the 
atom bomb—without revulsion and without fear. His style is so clear and just, so 
natural in pace and rhythm, so well knit, word to word and sentence to sentence, 
that it reflects beautifully his philosophy of order and balance. He reminds one of 
Swift in the unobtrusive perfection of his phrasing and imagery. For example: 
“A bird sitting on eggs is all eye and tail, a miracle of silent radiation and patience.” 
And: “It is our belief that no writer can improve his work until he discards the 
dulcet notion that the reader is feeble-minded, for writing is an act of faith, not 
a trick of grammar.”’ For White’s act of faith, his readers can be truly grateful. 


The Bad Seed by William March (New York: Rinehart and Company, 1954) ? 
This novel deals with a subject almost never touched upon—the child-murderer. 
(The very word—child-murderer—is strangely troubling, violating as it does the 
normal association of ideas.) The child Rhoda has a high level of intelligence; yet 
she is completely impervious to the pressures that turn most human beings into 
civilized persons—the need to love and be loved, conscience, and at least a 
rudimentary sense of justice. The story is told from the point of view of the mother, 
a sensitive, thoroughly fine character struggling alone under an unbearable burden. 
With deepening horror, the reader sees her move like Oedipus toward the revelation 
of the terrible truth about her own ancestry. March believes that the cause of the 
child’s criminality is heredity—the bad seed. But this pity is not enough to reconcile 
his reader to the outcome, an extreme instance of the irony of life. And the teacher- 
reader, distressed, asks himself: “How can I recognize the signs of dangerous 
abnormality in a child? How could I help his parents to ward off tragedy?” 


The Black Swan by Thomas Mann (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1954)? This 
short novel studies with irony and compassion the fifty-year-old woman who falls 
in love with a young man and who, at about the same time, mistakes the symptoms 
of cancer for evidence that her womanly functions have been renewed. She believes 
that Nature, the object of her deepest reverence, has wrought a miracle in her—a 
kind of resurrection. Even in death, she clings to her love of Nature. The story is 
touching but not profoundly moving. It would be unfair to the author to compare 
his believing heroine with a Job crying, “Though He slay me, yet will I trust Him.” 
Mann's Rosalie is too uncomplicated, too childlike, to reach the stature of a tragic 
protagonist. 

The book is rich in symbolism. Indeed, Rosalie and her daughter often seek out 
and discuss symbolic meanings. A handkerchief carelessly hanging from a young 
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man’s pocket is taken as an indication of relaxed moral standards in society. The 
black swan, hissing threateningly, haunts the dreams of the dying lover of Nature. 
Does the swan symbolize the malignant forces in nature? Or Time, jealous of his 
due? Or Death? In this latest work of perhaps the greatest contemporary German 
writer, we find another chapter in the age-old debate between the body and the soul. 
What power has the body over the mind, the mind over the body? Surely this book 
is not the final chapter in that debate. The inward questioning goes on. 


The Journey by Lillian Smith (Cleveland: The World Publishing Company, 
1954)? This is a book about the search that all of us make, each in his own way. 
“What I sought,” writes the author, ‘’. . . was something to believe in; something 
that intelligence and heart can accept, something that can fuse past and future, and 
art and science, and God and one’s self into a purposeful whole.” Fitting in many 
bits and pieces, the writer has produced a shapeless work, as shapeless as almost any 
human life. For most of us must face up to many facts that break out of tidy 
formulas, facts that cannot easily be reconciled with the faith we want to have in God 
and man. Lillian Smith confronts cruel facts—congenital defects in little children, 
an accident that deprives a little boy of both arms, the suffering of prisoners of war, 
mental illness, the frightening prejudice of the man who wanted to burn the books, 
and new discoveries that shook her sense of security. Though her reader may not 
always agree with her, he cannot fail to find wisdom for himself in her pages. 
Like us all, she finds that her journey in search of truth can never end. But she 
heartens us in this age of crisis with such conclusions at these: 

I believe future generations will think of our times as the age of wholeness: when the walls began 
to fall; .. . when man... learned to realize his brokenness and his great talent for creating ties 
that bind him together again; when he learned to accept his own childhood and in the acceptance 
to become capable of maturity; . . . when he began to see that sameness and normality are not 
relevant to human beings but to machines and animals; when he learned never to let any power or 
dictator cut his ties to the great reservoir of knowledge and wisdom without which he would quickly 
lose his human status; . . . when he learned to accept his need of God and the law that he cannot 


use Him, to accept his fellow men and the law that he cannot use them, either; when he learned 
that “what is impenetrable to us really exists”... . 





Women in the News 


AX UNUSUALLY large number of extremely distinguished women have died during 
the period covered by this article. We shall mention seven, each of whom was 
in some way a pioneer who made a noteworthy contribution to the general welfare. 

Mrs. Anne O’Hare McCormick of the editorial board of the New York Times, 
whose ‘wise reportorial pen recorded and interpreted history in the world’s most 
turbulent times,” died May 28, 1954, at the age of seventy-two. She was, to quote the 
obituary in her own newspaper, “the expert the experts looked up to.” She was the 
second woman to win a Pulitzer prize in journalism. At a time when other corre- 
spondents considered Mussolini a ‘‘posturing lout,’ she wrote, ‘‘Italy is hearing its 
master’s voice.’ On May 12, the day after she entered the hospital, a column-long 
editorial from her pen appeared in the Times under the caption ‘“Two Generals Nine 
Years After,” relating her recollections of General Dwight D. Eisenhower and 
Marshall Georgi Zhukov in Berlin in 1945. She had received a long list of distin- 
guished awards. She was admired, listened to, trusted, and beloved. 

Dr. Mary Evelyn Townsend, professor emeritus of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, died May 10, 1954, at the age of sixty-nine. She was a distinguished 
scholar, an authority on international relations and modern imperialism, the author 
of The Rise and Fall of the German Empire, published in 1930, and European 
Colonial Expansion Since 1871, published in 1941, and an energetic and tireless 
worker in many organizations with programs promoting human welfare. 

Mrs. Margaret S. Lewisohn, nationally-known leader in education, was killed in 
an automobile accident June 14, 1954. She was fifty-nine years old. She was chair- 
man of the board of directors of the Public Education Association, a trustee of Vassar 
College, a former trustee of Bennington College, honorary cochairman of the 
Stadium Concerts presented every summer in the Lewisohn Stadium in New York 
City, and former member of the education committee of the Museum of Modern 
Art. While studying to become a concert pianist, she had given freely of her musical 
talent to work in a settlement house and had become deeply interested in children 
and in education—especially in progressive education and in the atypical child. She 
served education in unique fashion, although she was not employed as a salaried 
worker in education. 

Miss Cornelia Sorabji, pioneer feminist and first woman lawyer in India, died in 
London July 6, 1954, at the age of eighty-six. She had lectured widely in the United 
States and was the author of several books and many stories and magazine articles. 
In 1893, a special university convocation gave her the examination for Bachelor 
of Civil Law at Oxford, at a time when this privilege had not yet been granted to 
English women. In India, she specialized in cases in which women were involved. 

Miss Louise Stanley, internationally-known leader in the field of home economics, 
first chief of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and first woman to engage in the technical 
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direction of activities in national industrial standardization, died July 14, 1954, at 
the age of seventy-one. She had directed research of vast significance for American 
housekeeping on such topics as motion-saving and the lower-temperature method 
of cooking meats. She had served as consultant to the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations, had been a member of a committee surveying rural conditions in Mexico. 
has made nutrition surveys in Brazil and Venezuela, had served on the Food and 
Nutrition Board of the National Research Council, and on many other national and 
international councils related to home economics. 

Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen Rohde, former United States minister to Denmark and 
first woman to hold a diplomatic position in the United States Foreign Service, died 
in Copenhagen July 26, 1954, at the age of sixty-eight. Before President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt appointed her as minister to Denmark in 1933, she had served two terms 
in Congress as representative from Florida, during which time she was a strong 
supporter of social welfare legislation and urged creation of a federal department 
of home and child to deal with problems of education, health, and delinquency. 
After the first World War, she served three years as a nurse in the Near East. For 
many years, she toured the United States as a Chautauqua lecturer; she was also a 
member of the faculty of the University of Miami. She was active in the move to 
give freedom of choice in citizenship to women who had married foreigners. In 1949 
and 1950, she served as alternate United States delegate to the general assembly of 
the United Nations. 

Mrs. Mary Church Terrell, the first Negro woman member of the Board of 
Education of the District of Columbia, died July 28, 1954. She was ninety years 
old. Because she had studied in European schools and knew several languages, she 
was particularly effective in international conferences. She was the first president of 
the National Association of Colored Women, 1896-1901, and honorary president 
since then. The Women’s Centennial Congress held in 1940 in New York gave her 
a special citation. Five years ago, Mrs. Terrell received wide publicity by applying 
for membership in the Washington branch of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women. The rejection of her application by the branch finally brought about 
the revision of the by-laws of the national association, making academic degree the 
only qualification for membership. Her autobiography, A Colored Woman in a 
White W orld, was written in 1940. 

* * * 

The Council of the American Speech and Hearing Association in November, 
1953, voted unanimously that the honors of the association for distinguished con- 
tributions to the field of speech and hearing be awarded to Dr. Sara Stinchfield 
Hawk. Her portrait and a biographical summary, together with a statement of this 
award, were printed in the March, 1954, Journal of Speech and Hearing Disorders. 
Mrs. Hawk was the first woman to be granted a Ph.D. degree with major emphasis 
on speech. She has had a distinguished career and has written books on the psy- 
chology and pathology of speech and speech therapy. She was a charter member of 
Delta Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta in 1914 and helped organize Theta Chapter. 

Mile Genevieve Terraube de Gallard, the “Angel of Dienbienphu,”’ has deservedly 
been much in the news. She recently toured this country, which was delighted to give 
her honor. 





Public Affairs 


A DEFINITION: The term public affairs pertains to those relationships which 
affect individuals as members of a society; and it implies social, economic, 
and political understanding on local, national, and international levels. 


TO THE CHAPTERS 


Your Public Affairs Committee has compiled the following materials, which 
are based in part upon an outline submitted by the Public Affairs Committee for 
1951-53. It is the hope of the committee that chapters may find suggestions here 
which, applied to their interests and needs, may implement a stimulating program. 

We suggest that resources of Pi Lambda Theta, both individual and group, 
can be placed at the disposal of such associations as the Chamber of Commerce, 
the PTA, and the president’s council in your community. Chapter memberships 
in suitable groups might be helpful. 

We feel that Pi Lambda Theta’s responsibilities toward furthering better inter- 
national relations can be fulfilled by such activities as the following: (1) chapters 
can be alert to take advantage of opportunities for their members to attend inter- 
national and national conferences; (2) chapters can extend personal and group 
hospitality to foreign students through invitations to the homes of members and to 
meetings of club and civic organizations; (3) Pi Lambda Thetans can assist foreign 
guests (whose names can be obtained by writing to Mr. Samuel Brownell, United 
States Commissioner of Education, Washington, D.C.) in better understanding 
our country by planning trips for them to points of interest; (4) chapter members 
who have traveled abroad can enrich the programs of the chapters by their con- 
tributions; (5) chapter members can grow in understanding if they take part in 
groups whose membership includes persons from other lands—such as language 
classes, choruses, orchestras, and arts and crafts classes. 

We kelieve that Pi Lambda Theta’s responsibilities within the United States 
can be better assumed through activities such as the following: (1) chapters can 
work with local planning committees regarding integration of minority groups into 
communities, realizing that an intelligent effort to cope with the problems caused 
by the sudden addition of minority groups can prevent much unhappiness; (2) Pi 
Lambda Thetans can recognize their responsibilities and rights as citizens of their 
communities, states, and nation by informing themselves as to issues involved in 
the election of candidates to office and by voting; (3) individuals and chapters 
can take appropriate action to support administrators in their efforts to adhere 
to the principles of free, democratic education and to make sure that lines of com- 
munication—publications, radio, and television—are kept open; (4) Pi Lambda 
Thetans, as individuals, can write their congressmen regarding public affairs. 

We feel that these suggestions can be more easily implemented if each chapter 
president were to appoint a chairman of public affairs. 
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WHAT CHAPTERS ARE DOING 


The Kansas City Alumne Chapter aided actively and publicly in the passage of a 
local public school levy. And to keep the Kansas City Philharmonic Orchestra alive 
for the coming year, the chapter again acted in a practical way by giving financial 
assistance. As a project in the international field, the chapter holds membership 
in Wyandotte County Kansas UNESCO, and a member represents them at each 
meeting. This chapter presented a gift of $50.00 to a college student, newly- 
arrived from Mexico. 

From Alpha Beta comes the following account. Two of the chapter's programs 
this year opened our hearts to the world around us. In February, Dr. Edith Goeb- 
bels, a dental surgeon from Cologne, Germany, visited our chapter. She was in the 
United States for seven months under the sponsorship of the Women’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor. Sent to America by the German Federal 
Women’s Organization, she was one of a group of some thirty of her country- 
women. She attended Tufts College for a semester to review her English and to 
see American college life at first hand. Then she traveled from city to city under 
the auspices of various service clubs like the AAUW, Altrusa, and BPW. After 
her tour of the United States, she was to report back to the Labor Department in 
Washington, D.C. and spend ten days at the United Nations with the Women’s 
Commission. She spoke to us of the differences between German and American 
education and about her own struggles to attain a dental degree. She made a mov- 
ing plea for the women of the world to be united, as she said they are the only ones 
who truly want peace. Her sincerity touched our hearts. Our publicity and pic- 
tures went into her reports for the Labor Department and the United Nations. The 
letters she wrote us after her visit made us feel that we were on the way to know- 
ing German women much better. 

In May, one of our own members, Aimee Isgrig, administrative assistant to the 
governor's Commission on Human Rights, spoke to us about the commission's 
work in Wisconsin. Miss Isgrig formerly worked with UNRRA in Europe, estab- 
lishing Baltic, Slavic, and Jewish displaced-persons camps. She was on the Quaker 
committee in Washington, D.C. which planned a national conference on civil 
liberties, and she also worked for UNESCO. The governor's Commission on Human 
Rights is a dynamic, expanding group, and we are proud to have a part in it. 

We are grateful for a chance to welcome a woman from another country and 
to understand human rights in our own state. Pi Lambda Thetans should capitalize 
on opportunities to meet women from abroad and to hear their own members, many 
of whom have had unusual experiences they would like to share with others. 

* * * 

Mrs. Pearl Wanamaker, superintendent of public instruction in the state of 
Washington and a former president of the NEA, points up the responsibility of 
teachers in the international field by stating that, as our membership in the United 
Nations is the result of an act of Congress, teachers have the obligation to teach— 
and students the right to hear—about the United Nations and UNESCO. 

The American Association of the United Nations and co-operating organizations 
are responsible for seeing that the climate is kept free and open. Teachers must 
stand up and be counted and glory in those who know the facts and teach them. 


Creative Teacher Exchange 


| HAD A CREATIVE TEACHER 


HEN I was in the seventh grade, I had a teacher who opened up a whole new 
W world to me. I had long looked forward to having Mrs. Lorna Hall as a teacher 
because she appeared to be so happy and friendly and always seemed to be in 
animated discussion with one or more of her pupils. Children themselves were 
always hurrying into her room ahead of the bell, carrying mysterious jars and 
boxes and bags of things that they had brought from home. 

The day finally arrived when I moved up to the seventh grade—an awkward, 
diffident, country child. Self was soon forgotten in the spontaneous, sympathetic 
way in which we were led to new adventures in learning. Despite the fact that there 
was a small eighth grade in the same room, Mrs. Hall always seemed to have 
ample time to direct us in our studies and to build self-confidence in us as indi- 
viduals. 

In teaching the geography of the world to this group of children whose lives 
had been bounded by small farms in northern Minnesota, she guided us into 
building a model of the local terrain with natural clay. Then, from this model 
showing the source of the Mississippi River, she led us in imagination down the 
river to the Gulf of Mexico and on across the seas. Learning in her class was a 
continual process of wanting to find new sources of material that would tell us 
about the wonderful world in which we lived. 

Arithmetic had always been a cut-and-dried subject, with so many facts to be 
learned and so many problems to be solved. With Mrs. Hall leading the way, the 
numbers and processes of arithmetic came alive. Percentage became meaningful 
when we set up our own bank where we could borrow, lend, and save, figuring 
the necessary interest for the various months, days, and years. Bank accounts for 
children were practically unknown in those days, but she taught us the value of 
thrift and the importance of cultivating the habit of saving. Difficult problems in 
areas and volumes took on meaning as we drew fields in miniature and built houses, 
barns, and silos to scale. Not only did we learn the uses of numbers but also their 
significance in our lives. 

Our reader was a collection of standard stories and poems written, for the most 
part, by recognized American authors. Mrs. Hall filled in the historical backgrounds 
for these stories and inspired us to read more by the same authors. When possible, 
we wrote plays and planned tableaux, acting out the stories to make them more 
real. I can still remember how she brought Hiawatha and old. Nokomis to life in 
reading that lovely poem of our own locale. 

Science classes came only on Fridays, so we had all week in which to plan our 
experiments and to gather our materials. The demonstrations and explanations 
given by groups were the high point of the week and an open gate to further 
study and research. Mrs. Hall was always there, leading, guiding, and directing. 

Before I had finished the eighth grade, I had decided that I, too, must become 
a teacher. Through talks with Mrs. Hall, I made plans to go on to high school 
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and college to continue studying in the fields which she had opened up to me. 

At a reunion held some twenty years later, when Mrs. Hall retired, more than 
one hundred of her former pupils returned to honor her. The theme of the talk that 
night was that her constant good humor, her universal interest, and her comradely 
attitude had opened the doors of knowledge that had led many of her pupils to 
satisfaction and success. Her example has led many of us into creative fields. 





ALICE P. SCHWEDES is a teacher in the elementary schools of Edmonds, Washington. 


INVOKING THE CREATIVE SPIRIT IN CHILDREN 


genie since Herbart, has been the genie that manages the learning of chil- 
dren in classrooms, and happy is that teacher or school which has found 
THE method that molds diversities into likenesses and either reduces individual 
differences or individualizes instruction with common effects. The life so short, the 
art so long to learn, that even Chaucer would begrudge the time to let creativity 
engage the attention of the pupil. In most classrooms, obsession with the social 
has crowded out concern with unique creativity. 

There is no denying the priority of prescription of method and curriculum in 
the school. There are occasions, however, when creativity may properly be a per- 
mitted exercise. In making occasional opportunity for children to create, the 
teacher needs insight and an understanding of the appropriate techniques for 
encouraging the child’s dormant potential to emerge into some form of actuality. 

The following homely suggestions may assist the teacher to awaken in the child 
some spirit of adventure toward his discovery of his ability to create and nourish 
into life something from within himself which, when apprehended, is in the 
nature of an exalted, spiritual experience. 


LET PERMISSIVENESS INVITE THE TIMOROUS 


The first halting steps in the direction of creativity are taken only in a classroom 
where the atmosphere is permissive. The child will usually venture little on his 
own without the full consciousness that his teacher is sympathetic to his essaying 
some trial of his own devising. Most of us prefer our first ventures to be in the 
presence of friends who not only wish us well but even come to our rescue when 
we falter and never ridicule our shortcomings. 


SATURATE THE ENVIRONMENT WITH THE MEDIUM 


Whatever the subject matter medium, creativity in its treatment thrives in sur- 
roundings resembling a museum. If the subject is geography, children should meet 
geographic situations everywhere. The senses should be assailed by the sights, 
sounds, and touch of all possible representations of space, location, people, and 
places—whether through pictures, maps, globes, models, or products. Thus children 
are stimulated to further their understanding and meanings of places, distances, 
means of travel, kinds of people, and climates manifold. If the medium is the 
arts, then the evidences of the arts should be near at hand in the lives of children. 
Musical instruments lying about in a classroom constitute a continuous temptation 
to experiment and to coax a truly harmonious tune from a violin, flute, guitar, or 
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xylophone. If drawing or crafts be the field of exploration, then the many imple- 
ments and materials provocative of creativity must be available. Watching artists 
of the community draw or paint stimulates children. Creativity is infectious. 


EXHIBIT EXCELLENT WORK OF THE CHILDREN’S PEERS 
If just one child succeeds in producing a specimen of merit, give it a place of 
honor. The adult's performance may discourage attempts to produce on the part 
of children, but the known accomplishment of one’s peers may be a powerful in- 
centive. The exhibition of the work of a classmate excites the possibility of a 
presumptive equal also achieving distinction. One never knows his potential power 
until he puts effort to a test. 


Do Not JUDGE ABILITY ON First ATTEMPTS 


If a child tries his hand without success, encourage further attempts. It may be 
that discouragement arises from unfamiliarity with technique. The creative person 
must be freed from the tedium of technique. Once technical facility is attained 
to the point that the mind can Le concerned only with ideas, the enjoyment of 
creative activity becomes manifest. Technical facility releases attention from form 
and permits concentration upon content. The teacher can help the child by demon- 
strating the importance of mastering technique to a reasonable degree. 


CULTIVATE SINCERITY AND HONESTY 


Only the honest attempt—the expression of the inmost selfhood—permits 
genuine creativity to flourish. When any effort of the child issues from him as a 
source, he reveals himself, not only to the teacher, but to himself as well. All 
judgments of products must be honest, all originality must be distinguished from 
imitation, all merit must be justly recognized, and all work of a creative sort must 
be furnished an atmosphere of good will. By such means, a personality becomes 
a person and an individual a self-conscious self. 





Curtis T. WILLIAMS is professor of methods and philosophy of education, Col- 
lege of Education, University of Washington. 
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Research 


Our classrooms are laboratories in which we conduct experiments in living. 
The value of our results depends upon how clearly we understand the problems 
we are trying to solve and our skill and ingenuity in testing our ideas. We need 
all the information we can get about the problems we face if we are to plan our 
work intelligently. The teacher's rich background of experience, the ideas of the 
students, and any information available about the experiences of others can be 
drawn upon to help the class crystallize its purposes. All of the fields that deal with 
learning and human behavior provide valuable sources of fresh ideas for the class- 
room. 

A field that has grown very rapidly in recent years and that can supply us with 
important insights into the needs of every human being is that of gerontology, 
which deals with the process of aging and the problems people encounter in their 
later years. At first glance, this would seem to be irrelevant to the problems of 
youth. But when we examine the difficulties that older people have, we find that 
many of them had their beginnings when the people were young. Our habits and 
attitudes are very important in determining how we make decisions and get along 
with others, and these patterns are established when we are young. Of course, 
that we are fixed in our ways is not so noticeable during our productive years when 
the demands of our work and social pressures carry us along with the rest of the 
crowd. But when we are faced with retirement or dependency on others, the inade- 
quacy of our ability to adjust to new ideas and situations becomes tragically 
apparent. 

For some unknown reason, human beings seem to think in terms of permanent 
states. We think that we can classify conditions and solve problems, and we can. 
The only difficulty is that conditions are constantly changing, and the solution 
of one problem merely makes us aware of deeper problems still to be solved. Life, 
by its very nature, is constantly changing; and, if we want to stay abreast of it, 
we need to develop ways of dealing with change. But even before this, we must 
learn to accept change as inevitable. When someone builds a neat little world of 
static relationships and prejudices and tries to reject anything that challenges this 
world, we recognize this mental state as being an unhealthy one. And yet, to a 
lesser degree, this is the problem each person faces. What can we as teachers 
do about it? We are already doing something about it; perhaps we could do even 
more. 

Our classrooms provide an atmosphere in which new ideas are being intro- 
duced continually under conditions that encourage members of the group to think 
about them and decide whether they are important enough to modify their 
previous views. And after the information has been tested and found to be sig- 
nificant, it is incorporated into the student’s frame of reference. And so, in the 
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classrooms, our students even now are conducting experiments in the changing of 
opinions. But perhaps most of them are not aware of what they are doing. And 
so they do not attempt to apply the methods used in school when they are dealing 
with the new ideas that they meet outside the classroom. Also, we probably do 
not achieve our goal of integration as often as we would like, and some of the 
students may be merely memorizing what they think they are expected to know. 

Much of the work we do in school does not have the strong emotional element 
that we encounter when we deal with personal needs, desires, and ambitions. 
Occasionally, teachers are able to create opportunities in their classes during which 
the students can explore deep emotional experiences with objectivity and sympa- 
thetic understanding. These opportunities help students learn to deal more effec- 
tively with their growing and changing world, and, therefore, their development 
should be encouraged whenever the subject matter and the mood of the group 
permit it. 

We can provide the intellectual reasons why we should learn adequate ways of 
dealing with change, but these will be of little value unless we are able to go 
beyond them to the emotional acceptance of the ideas that make them a part of us. 
Our strongest argument for remaining open to new ideas comes from the field 
of science. That scientists have discovered a most convincing body of evidence 
that demonstrates the orderliness of the universe and that it operates according to 
natural laws is well known. And since the principles that describe the behavior of 
living things are a fundamental part of this natural order, we believe that they, 
too, are consistent. Our conviction that we can approach change intelligently is 
based upon this faith in natural order. When we are willing to examine new ideas 
in the light of the best information we possess, we will find that we are developing 
an increasingly realistic view of ourselves and the world in which we live. This 
permits us to do a much more effective job of dealing with the problems that we 
face as a result of changes within ourselves and our environment. 

Since many of our habits and attitudes are established during the years that we 
spend in school, our experiences in the classroom may lay the groundwork for 
behavior patterns that are of value to us throughout the rest of our lives. Educa- 
tion could be more meaningful for us if we emphasized our need for learning to 
deal with change. This might be done by providing more opportunities for us to 
practice evaluating and integrating ideas with the aim of building increasingly 


accurate frames of reference. Experience in the classroom can encourage us to grow _ 


as we interpret new ideas in the light of maturity. This growing point in each 
of us—this eagerness for new experiences—can keep us always dynamic and 
enthusiastic, because education then becomes a lifelong process. 
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Coast-to—Coast 


Iota Chapter 

The calendar of Iota Chapter (Indiana Univer- 
sity) at the beginning of its past year included 
talks, panel discussions, co-operative projects, 
teas, dinners, and initiations. At one of its early 
meetings in October last year, acquaintances were 
made and friendships renewed, not only with 
members, but also with foreign students attend- 
ing the university. This meeting paved the way 
for further intercultural understanding, later 
supplemented by a panel discussion on “‘Educa- 
tion around the World.” The succeeding monthly 
meetings continued the theme of “Widening Our 
Educational Horizons” with such topics as “Edu- 
cation and UNESCO,” ‘Education in the United 
States,” and ‘‘Education for International Under- 
standing.” In several of these meetings, student 
members were the chief participants. 

Guest speakers invited to initiation banquets 
were well known on campus and in Pi Lambda 
Theta. At the January initiation, Dr. Eunice 
Roberts of Indiana University gave ““A Charge I 
Have.” She did an excellent service in pointing 
up the special responsibilities to the profession 
of those chosen for membership in Pi Lambda 
Theta. At the spring initiation, Dr. Helen Sorn- 
son, a national vice-president of Pi Lambda 
Theta, centered her talk around the topic “I 
Can't Lift a House, But—.” Miss Helen Pearson, 
national treasurer of Pi Lambda Theta, was guest 
speaker for the summer initiation. 

During the year, Iota Chapter members con- 
tinued their project of collecting books and 
magazines for the Christian Center of Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. This center serves both the children 
and adults of the community. Iota Chapter also 
gave scholarship awards to two students in the 
field of education, as it does each year. 

As a foreign student who has been correspond- 
ent for Iota Chapter this year, I wish to add a 
personal word to this report. More than fifteen 
months ago, I was initiated into Pi Lambda Theta 
at Indiana University. I am still wondering what 
stroke of good luck brought me the opportunity 
of membership. Now I know that, aside from 
high standards of scholarship and professional 
preparation, one must have leadership qualities, 
the ability to get along with other people, and 
the enthusiasm and energy to work actively to 
further the cause of democratic education. It 
seems to me, however, that Pi Lambda Theta is 
not only the means of promoting democratic 
education, but also the means of extending good 
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will and fellowship among all people. To me 
particularly, it is a blessing and an opportunity 
to be a member of the organization. These months 
of fruitful association with fellow members will 
possibly be ‘one of the greatest cultural experi- 
ences given me in my lifetime. 

(Submitted by Soria PRUDENCIADA) 


Alpha Zeta Chapter 


Alpha Zeta Chapter (Northwestern Univer- 
sity) began its summer activities by giving a re- 
ception with Phi Delta Kappa for all the sum- 
mer session students and faculty in the School 
of Education. We had a good attendance and a 
fine opportunity to become better acquainted. 
Our chapter had one general meeting where we 
made plans for the rest of the summer. At the 
tea for prospective members, Mr. Ellsworth 
Tompkins of the United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare spoke about 
“Women in Education.” Our final activity was 
the initiation of fifteen new members and a ban- 
quet immediately following. We were thrilled to 
have Dr. E. T. McSwain talk to us about ‘‘Edu- 
cation for the Future World.” 

Jane Throop was the acting president for the 
six-weeks summer session. She is a senior in the 
School of Education. 


Alpha Eta Chapter 


Alpha Eta Chapter (Harvard University) under 
the leadership of its president, Helen J. Keily, 
and its program chairman, Agnes D. Tobin, may 
review the programs of the past year as occasions 
of real meaning to members and of enrichment to 
many guests. 

Our 1954 program began when Professor 
Beryl J. Roberts of the Harvard School of Public 
Health explained the school’s program of train- 
ing people for public health service. The concept 
of team-approach to improved community health, 
our speaker emphasized, involves the efforts of 
people with varied interests and skills and in- 
cludes the educator. 

On February 17, President Nathan Pusey of 
Harvard University addressed the Graduate 
School of Education student body and their 
guests, including members of Pi Lambda Theta. 
The March 1 issue of Time the Weekly News- 
magazine, reviewed President Pusey’s statement 
that “the true business of education is greatness.” 
In the background of his picture accompanying 
the article, are several members of Alpha Eta 
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Chapter. In the President's Report for 1952-53, 
Dr. Pusey gives new emphasis to the interest of 
former president James B. Conant in developing 
the Graduate School of Education's facilities in 
order that the school may carry “Harvard's crea- 
tive strength and concern for standards more 
vigorously out into American education.” 

A panel discussion, “The Public Schools: No 
Quackery Here!” was sponsored jointly by Alpha 
Gamma (Boston University) and Alpha Eta 
Chapters of Pi Lambda Theta, Phi Delta Kappa, 
and the Harvard Teachers Association at the 
sixty-third annual meeting of the association on 
March 18. Participating were Dean W. Linwood 
Chase of the Boston University of Education, 
Dean Francis B. Keppel of the Harvard School 
of Education, Superintendent Ernest R. Caverly 
of Brookline, Superintendent Owen Kiernan of 
Milton, and two school committee members, Mr. 
George E. Lodgen of Malden and Mr. Henry 
W. Keyes of Newton. Dr. John Bowler, assistant 
to the director of Massachusetts State Teachers 
Colleges, acting as moderator, raised questions 
as to why public school education is under 
attack. The panel members suggested these rea- 
sons: the schools have taken over many responsi- 
bilities that formerly were left to the home; 
professional educators have pre-empted the field 
at times; there is no objective way to identify 
the able teacher, and tenure protects the less 
able; magazines have presented education from so 
many points of view that the public is confused; 
our educational program has become more ex- 
pansive; our school population has increased in 
numbers; John Dewey’s philosophy, often in- 
correctly interpreted, has confused educators; the 
world is in a generally insecure state of mind; 
and there seems to be a fundamental fear of ideas. 
Members of the panel agreed, however, that the 
schools are serving the community well. 

Ruth C. H. Munn entertained at her home in 
Cambridge at the tea which has become a festive 
part of initiation activities. On May 12, the 
dinner for initiates was held at the Harvard 
Faculty Club. Mrs. Nathan Pusey was the guest 
speaker. She gave a fine tribute to the teaching 
profession. Dr. and Mrs. William N. Burton and 
Miss R. Christine Gill attended the dinner. Their 
interest in the activities of Alpha Eta over the 
years has meant much to the chapter. 


Alpha Kappa Chapter 

The past year with Alpha Kappa Chapter 
(Pennsylvania State University) has been a profit- 
able one. An unusual feature of the chapter is 
that the group has both a senior and a junior 
board—for alumnz and for undergraduates, re- 
spectively. The undergraduate students were in 
complete charge of the pledge tea last November, 
presided over by Annette Searson, president of 
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the junior board. In the spring, they were also 
in charge of a meeting—this time the farewell to 
seniors and the installation of officers. 

Of particular interest during the year were 
talks given by guest speakers. Zaida Rivera spoke 
on “Education and Life in Puerto Rico.’ Viktor 
Lowenfeld, professor of art education, shared his 
thinking about “Art in Education.” Walter 
Kearney chose for his topic ‘Educational TV in 
Pennsylvania.” 

The activities of the year closed on May 18 
with a banquet with Phi Delta Kappa at the 
Cadillac Room at the autoport. 


Pasadena Alumnz Chapter 


The Pasadena Alumne chapter (California) 
has engaged in an excellent action program to 
fulfill some of the obligations of Pi Lambda 
Theta. These suggestions should prove helpful 
to other chapters seeking to be of greater service 
to the profession. The plan follows. 

(1) Each member will find at least one young 
person with whom she will keep in close con- 
tact throughout the year, for the purpose of con- 
vincing the boy or girl of the values of teaching. 
(2) Each member has resolved to be careful to 
exhibit the professional attitude that will make 
teaching attractive to youth. (3) Each member 
has pledged to impart only that information con- 
cerning education ‘which she knows comes from 
authentic sources. (4) A group of members has 
offered to serve as speakers or consultants for 
student meetings dealing with teaching as a 
career, and a list of their names has been sent to 
school authorities in Pasadena. (5) Members 
have expressed willingness to serve as speakers or 
consultants on educational matters for civic 
groups; a list of their names has been sent to the 
superintendent of schools. 


St. Louis Alumnz Chapter 


The St. Louis Alumnz chapter (Missouri) had 
an unusual opportunity to share the experiences 
of one of its distinguished members at its May 
meeting. Alice Parker held us spellbound as she 
reported on her experiences in England under a 
Winifred Cullis Lecture Fellowship, which was 
granted her by the British-American Association. 

She gave sixty-six lectures at the request of 
organizations and schools throughout the British 
Isles. The titles she submitted for their choice 
were “American Education,” ‘“The Place of Clubs 
in the Lives of American Women,” “The Race 
Problem in America,’ and ‘My Native State— 
Missouri.” More than half the requests were for 
the lecture on ‘The Race Problem in America.” 
She enlivened her talk to us with stories that 
illustrated, not only her reaction to her British 
audiences, but also their reactions to her and to 
what she said about America. 
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Awards for Research on the Professional 


Problems of Women 
PI LAMBDA THETA 
National Honor and Professional Association for Women in Education 
ANNOUNCES 
Annual Awards for Research 
from the 
ELLA VicTORIA DoBBs FELLOWSHIP FUND 


AWARDS 


Pi Lambda Theta announces two 1955 awards of $400 each, to be granted on 
or before June 15, 1955, for significant research studies on the professional 
problems and contributions of women. 


SUBJECT FOR RESEARCH 


An unpublished study may be submitted on any aspect of the professional prob- 
lems and contributions of women, EI1THER IN EDUCATION Or IN SOME OTHER 
FIELD. Among others, studies of women’s status, professional training, responsi- 
bilities and contributions to education and to society, both in this country and 
abroad, will be acceptable. 
BASES OF SELECTION 

The awards will be granted on the bases of usefulness, contribution to the field, 
soundness of research, and scholarliness. No study granted an award shall be- 
come the property of Pi Lambda Theta, nor shall Pi Lambda Theta in any way 
restrict the subsequent publication of a study, except that an introductory state- 
ment shall be included in the printed form, indicating that it received a Pi 
Lambda Theta award. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF CANDIDATES 


A study may be submitted by any individual (man or woman), whether or not 
engaged currently in educational work, or by any chapter or group of members 
of Pi Lambda Theta. 


SUBMISSION OF STUDY 
Three copies of the final report of the completed study must be submitted to the 
Chairman of the Committee on Studies and Awards by April 15, 1955. Informa- 
tion concerning the awards and the form in which the final report shall be pre- 
pared will be furnished upon request. All inquiries should be addressed to the 
Chairman of the Committee on Studies and Awards. 


COMMITTEE ON STUDIES AND AWARDS 
Dr. GEorGIA SACHS ADAMS, 2772 N. Lake Avenue, Altadena, California, Chair- 
man 
Dr. RUTH MARTINSON, Long Beach State College, Long Beach 4, California 
Dr. EMMA SPANEY, Queens College, Flushing, New York 
Dr. FRANCES SWINEFORD, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 
Dr. LEONA TYLER, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 
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NATIONAL BOARD 


President , .BEULAH BENTON TATUM 
The Johns Hopkins ‘University 
Baltimore 18, Maryland 


First Vice-President eesterey 
Oakland Board of Education 
1025 Second Avenue 
Oakland 6, California 

Treasurer . 
777 Middle Drive, “Woodruff Place 
Indianapolis 1, Indiana 

Pat OE: Sapciees doba ove M. VIRGINIA BIGGY 
227 Independence Drive 
Chestnut Hill 67, Massachusetts 


.BERNICE BAXTER 


..HELEN PEARSON 


litle Lay Oo. )) | ) —————— 


Vice-President . HELEN SORNSON 
Ball State Teachers ‘College 
_ Muncie, Indiana 
ice-President . pace lass 
94 Old Mill Road_ 
Great Neck, New York 

Vice-President .. 
Apt. 15, Faculty "Apartments 
Greeley, Colorado 

Editor ... M. VIRGINIA BIGGYy 
Office of the "Superintendent ‘of Schools 
Concord, Massachusetts 

Consultant .... ee PEASE BEARDSLEY 
Apt. 110, 1915 ‘Kalorama Road N.N 
Washington 9, D.C 


.MARION E, WILES 


..GRACE WILSON 


CARMEN JOHNSON 


1129 Vermont Avenue N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


STANDING COMMITTEES, 1953-55 


Committee on Chapter Constitutions and By-Laws 
RI ocx cd treniedictediot eos insis eos GRACE WILSON 
Apt. 15, Faculty Apartments 
Greeley, Colorado 
Fern Cazel, Ruth Harris, 
Vivienne Worley 


Charlotte E. Tuthill, 


Extension Committee 
Chairman ... 
Ball State Teachers College" 
Muncie, Indiana 
Ethelyn Davidson, Margaret DeNevers, Connie Pat 
Freeman, Talitha Sue Herold, Alma Ward Jones, 
Mary Neill, Ruth Roberts, Maxine Oyler Walters, 
Welcome Warner, D. Joan Williams, Marilyn Wil- 
liams, Ethel Wolfe 


Finance Committee 
Chairman . 
777 Middle Drive, Woodruff Place 
Indianapolis 1, Indiana 
Bernice Baxter, "Marjorie Sanderson, Beulah Benton 
Tatum 


.. HELEN SORNSON 


-HELEN PEARSON 


Loan Fund Committee 
eee eater ETHEL V. WOoDEN 
2717 Fulton Street 
Toledo, Ohio 
Ruth Cotton. Frieda Renfro Lvda, Helen Pearson, 
Dorothy E. Pickard, Merea Williams 
Program and Projects Committee 
eae eee BERNICE BAXTER 
Oakland Board of Education 
1025 Second Avenue 
Oakland 6, California 
Ruth Anderson, Muriel Arends, Mabel Love Baker, 
Nancy Canary, Nancy Jane Clarke, Agnes Delaney, 


Edythe Hall, Marion Stenton Nickerson, Elizabeth 
Pellett, Esther Scott, Marguerite Shannon, Margaret 
Walvoord 


Committee 
Chairman .. cies Seat Ge a 
The Hillcrest, “Apt. 30 
Pullman, Washington 
Marilyn Aandahl, Mitzi Asai, Nancy Crane, Edith 
Davidson, Marie Downs, Hazel Johnson, Doris Anne 
Proctor, Adeline Claff Richardson, Margaret Sheets, 
Marie Tinker, Maxine Tripp, Dorothy H. Veon, 
Frances Weisman 


on Public Affairs 
.DoroTHY DAKIN 


Committee on Public Relations 

Chairman . 

94 Old Mill Road 

Great Neck, New York 
B. Alice Crossley, Patsy Curtis, Mary Fallon, Mildred 
Green, Katharine Hawkins, Virginia Joyce, Helen 
Keily, Ruth K. Lewis. Marion S. Loesche. Marie 
Moore, Jeanne Noble, Mary Ellen Oliverio, Kathleen 
Owen 


..MarIon E, WILES 


Committee on Publications 
Chairman .ROBERTA SHINE 
Ridgeview Hotel, 

901 Maple, Evanston, Illinois 

Eva Harris, Galeta Kaar, Victoria Lang, Shata Ling, 

Mildred McFarland, Bettye Meador, Esther Mickel- 

son, Louise Owen, Sally Thornton 


Committee on Studies and Awards 
Chairman . .GEORGIA SACHS ADAMS 
2772 North Lake Avenue | 
Altadena, California 
Ruth Martinson, Emma Spaney, 
Leona Tyler 


Frances Swineford, 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES, 1954-55 


Committee on Membership Statistics 


NN Sr vinkves Dal ain verses es ba. Terry HASTINGS 
506 Euclid Avenue 
Syracuse 10, New York 
Thelma Barnes, Virginia Cummings, Helen Dillon, 
Corinne Galvin, Erna Schweppe 


Committee on Revision of the Constitution and By-Laws 


Chairman .... . -EDNA SIEBERT 
4950 Marine Drive 
Chicago 40, Illinois 
Carolyn Carson, Thelma Chisholm, Alice Fox, Martha 
Pauline Handy, Mildred Hughes, Margaret Ruth 
Smith, Mary Jane Smith, Ruth Solomon, Marie 
Strunk 
Committee to Study Loans and Awards 
Chairman .... ..MEREA WILLIAMS 
307 Frederick ‘Apt. 
Columbia, Missouri 


Nettie-Alice Doolittle, Florene Fratcher, Nola Lee 


Haynes, Eileen French Steele 


Committee to Study Relationship to Other Organizations 
Chairman ... .. WINNIE A. WILKINS 
1404 Newfield ‘Lane 
Austin, Texas 
Harriett Batie, Lena Clauve, Norma Hajek, Caroline 
Mitchell 


Liaison with ACE Commission on the Education of 
Women 

Margaret Ruth Smith 

Wayne University 

Detroit 1, Michigan 


Nominating Committee 
Chairman ...........BEULAH CLARK VAN WAGENEN 
Teachers College. Columbia University 
New York 27, New York 
Sarah Louise Cook, Olive McHugh, Agnes Samuelson, 
Marie Tinker 
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CHAPTER PRESIDENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 1954-55 


ALPHA: ag liane Sara Ann Fay, 

Columbia, Mo. 
Correspondent—Mts. Sabina Custod, 
Columbia, Mo 

BETA: President—Miss Antoinette Razzano, 204 Pros- 
pect Ave., Syracuse, N. 

Correspondent— 

GAMMA: President—Miss Barbara Bateman, 1001 West 
Hills, Lawrence, Kan. 

Correspondent—The President. 

DELTA: President—Miss Helen Darby, 1423 Jancey 
St., Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 

Correspondent Miss Helen Hillard, 1941 Beechwood 
Blv Pittsburgh 17, Pa. 

EPSILON: President—Miss D. Joan Williams, 702 4th 

St. S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Lois Clymer, 2238 Doswell Ave., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

ZETA: President—Miss Shirley Shafer, 2012 E. 45th 

St., Seattle 5, Wash 
Correspondent—The President 

ETA: President—Miss Joan Ann Heiss, 836 Glenview 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Correspondent— 

THETA: President—Dr. Norma Hajek, Dept. of Physi- 
ology, College of Medicine, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Correspondent— 

IOTA: President—Miss Sharlee Cissel, 

Theta, Bloomington 1, Ind. 
Correspondent—Miss Harriet Danielson, 
285, Rogers Center, Bloomington, Ind. 

KAPPA: President—Mrs. Estel.n R. Williams, Route 4 
Box 323, Eugene, Ore. 

Correspondent— 

LAMBDA: President—Miss Dorothy Poling, 5835 S. 
Kimbark Ave., Chicago 37, III. 

Correspondent—Miss Barbara Frederick, 
versity Ave., Chicago 37, III. 

MU: President--Miss Miriam Terry, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 

Correspondent—Miss Suzanne Siegfried, 
Seneca St., Ithaca, N.Y. 

NU: President—Mrs. Jean M. Crooks, 1304 Pennsylva- 
nia Ave., Columbus 1, Ohio. 

Correspondent—Mrs. Bonna R. Teichert, 1652 Cam- 

__ bridge, Columbus 12, Ohio. 

XI: President—Mrs. Shata Ling, 2304 Vinewood Blvd., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Correspondeni— 

OMICRON: President—Miss Marlys Johnson, 716 N. 
16th St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Correspondent—Miss Patricia Tincher, 1610 R St., 
Lincoln, Neb. 

PI: President—Miss Dorna Ingwalson, Box 8, College 

Station, Pullman, Wash. 
Correspondent— 

RHO: President—Mrs. aoe S. Loesche, 1 Daniels 
Place, White Plains, N.Y. 

Correspondent—Miss Mildred Lackey, 116 Church St., 
Keyport, N.J. 

SIGMA: President—Mrs. Grace Mogle Dreier, 1622 S. 
Canfield Ave., Los Angeles 35, Calif. 

Correspondent— 

TAU: President—Miss Martha Ann Barr, 2908 Univer- 
sity Ave., Grand Forks, N.D 

Correspondent—Miss Ruth } ag Johnson, Devils Lake, 


N.D. 
UPSILON: President—Miss Martha Chapple, 2 Randall 
Pl., Menlo Park, Calif. 
Correspondent— 
CHI: President—Miss Margaret Glace, 
Towson 4, Md. 
Correspondent— 
PSI: President—Miss Betty K. Wood, Box 249, Scottish 
Rite Dormitory, Austin, Tex. 
Correspondent— 
OMEGA: President—Mrs. Ruth Kearney Carlson, 1718 
Le Roy Ave., Berkeley 9, Calif. 
Correspondent— 
ALPHA ALPHA: President—Mrs, Eva R. Harris, 2671 
N. Santa Rita, Tucson, Ariz. 
Correspondent— 
ALPHA BETA: President—Miss Muriel DeMars, 334 
mae, | Madison 5, Wis. 
ci orresponden 
ALPHA A GAMMA: President—Miss Eleanor B. Linehan, 
212 Trapelo Rd., Belmont 78, Mass. 


108 Dorsey, 


1401 Rosemary, 


Kappa Alpha 
P.O. Box 


5848 Uni- 
208 N. Titus, 


810 East 


406 Dixie Dr., 


Correspondent—Mrs. Katherine A, Morrill, 37 Law- 
rence St., Wakefield, Mass. 

ALPHA DELTA: President—Miss Margaret Y. De 
Nevers, 1514 Comstock Ave., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

Correspondent— 

ALPHA EPSILON: President—Miss Margaret . 
419 W. 119th St., Apt. 8D, New York 27, N.Y 
Correspondent—Miss Josie = Varias, 1230 Amster- 

dam Ave., New York 27, N.Y. 

ALPHA ZETA: President--Miss Sally Booth, School of 

Education, Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 
Correspondent— 

ALPHA ETA: President—Miss Helen J. Keily, 2 Au- 

burn Court, Brookline 46, Mass. 
Correspondent—Miss Mary H. Ward. 77 Brook St., 
Brookline 46, Mass. 

ALPHA THETA: President—Mrs. Isabelle McClintock, 

5200 Shadyside Ave. S.E., Washington 23, D.C. 
Cosrespondent— Miss Esther Demas, 1719 Kilbourne 
Pl. N.W., Washington 10, D.C. 

ALPHA IOTA: President—Mts. Juanita Taylor, 830 

Harrison, Claremont, Calif. 
Correspondent— 

ALPHA KAPPA: President—Mrs. Mary Jane Smith, 

913 Taylor St., State College, Pa. 
Correspondent—Dr. Dorothy Veon, 212 Willard Hall, 
Pennsylvania State University, State College, Pa. 

ALPHA LAMBDA: President—Miss Dorothy Bayer, 
3109 Daniels, Dallas, Tex. 

Correspondent—Miss Ada Fay Delaney, 3100 Daniels, 
Dallas, Tex. 

ALPHA MU: Presidente. Edith Manfredi, 910 For- 

rester Ave. N.W., Albuquerque, N.M. 
Correspondent—Mts. Helen Harriger, 2626 General 
Marshall N.E., Albuquerque, N.M. 

ALPHA NU: President—Miss M. Frances Breen, 230 

North St., Buffalo 1, N.Y. 
Corres pondent—Miss Tda Brock, 
Buffalo 16, N.Y. : 

ALPHA XI: President—Miss Mary Margaret Riney 

1127 Luttrell St., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Correspondent—The President. 

ALPHA OMICRON: President—Miss Carol Dickey, 1529 

7th Ave., Greeley, Colo. 
Corre sponde nt— 

ALPHA PI: President—Miss Katies Trembath, 119 

E. Windemere, Royal Oak, Mich 
Correspondent— , 

ALPHA RHO: President—Miss Carolyn Leigh, 1025 
15th, Boulder, Colo. 

Correspondent— 3 

ALPHA SIGMA: President—Miss Mary Guinn, Box 
2194, T.S.C.W. Sta., Denton, Tex. 

Correspondent— 

CENTRAL MISSOURI ALUMNZ: President—Mtrs. 

Dora M. Johnson, Christian College, Columbia, Mo. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Mary A. McKay, 714 Mary- 
land, Columbia, Mo. 

CENTRAL OHIO 'ALUMN2: President—Mrs._ Clara 
H. Stanley, 2424 Granville Rd., Worthington, 
Ohio. 

Correspondent—Mrs. Grace S. Haber, 220 Canyon 
Drive, Columbus 2, Ohio. 

CHICAGO ALUMNZ:: President—Mrs. Mildred C. 
Hughes, 7600 Phillips Ave., Chicago 49, IIl. 
Correspondent—Miss Muriel Stanek, 3139 Lowe Ave., 
Chicago 16, IIl. 

COUNCIL BLUFFS-OMAHA ALUMN&: President— 
Miss Lucille Sollenberger, 4811 Capitol Ave., 
Omaha, Neb. 

Correspondent—Miss Ida Borg, 3805 Castelar, Omaha, 


175 Colvin Ave., 


Neb. 

DAYTON ALUMNZ:: President—Miss Marjorie E. 
Sanderson, Miami Valley Hospital, 1 Wyoming St., 
Dayton 9, Ohio. 

Correspondent Mrs. Patricia Reguero, 314 Delaware 
Ave., Apt. 6, Dayton 5, Ohio. 

DENVER ALUMN2: President—Miss Vivienne Wor- 

ley, 1333 E. 10th Ave., Apt. 6, Denver 18, Colo. 
Correspondent— 

DETROIT ALUMNZ: President—Miss Kathleen Fra- 

zer, 18568 Marx Ave., Detroit 3, Mich. 
Correspondent—Mts. Normajean Cook, 14048 Ever- 
green Ave., Detroit 23, Mich. 

EUGENE ALUMN2&:: President—Miss LaVerne Lamb, 
1449 Columbia, Eugene, Ore. 

Correspondent— 
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EVANSVILLE ALUMNZ: President—Mrs. Myrtle K 
Jordan, 1325 Bayard Park Dr., Evansville, Ind. 
a Mary Ellerman, 101 South St 

a Ivd., Evansville, Ind. 

FOR WAYNE’ ALUMNZ:: President—Miss Welcome 

Warner, 2221 California Ave., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Corr espontent — 

GRAND FORKS ALUMN&: President—Miss Caroline 

Lyteck, 302 S. 4th St., Grand Forks, N.D. 
Correspondent— 

INDIANAPOLIS ALUMNZ:: President—Miss_ Ethel 
M. Wol.e, 5730 E. Washington St., Apt. 24, In- 
dianapolis 19, Ind. 

Correspondent—Miss Dorothy Riker, 575 
Place, West Drive, Indianapolis 1, Ind. 

KANSAS’ CITY ALUMNA: | President—Miss Hazel 

Johnson, 4820 Charlotte, Kansas City 10, Mo. 
a Mildred Meuser, 304 E. 68th 
Kansas City, Mo. 

LONG "BEACH ALUMN&: 
Thompson, 12701 Orangewood 
Calif. 

Coes Beth Doerr, 
Long Beach, if 

LOS ANGELES KLUMNA: President—Miss 
Dowling, 6437 Lindenhurst Ave.. Los Angeles 48, 
Calif. 

Correspondent— 

METROPOLITAN NEW YORK ALUMNZ:: President 
—Dr. Glad,;s H. Watson, 1419 New York Ave., 
Brooklyn 10, N.Y. 

Correspondent— 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ALUMNZ:: President 
Mrs. Glad s W. Toomey, 1027 Oxford St., Berke- 
ley 7, Calif. 

Correspondent Miss Dorothy J. Petitt, 
dana Blvd., Oakland 10, Calif 
NORTHERN INDIANA ALUMN2&::  President—Miss 
— Cuskaden, 110 South Merrifield, Mishawaka, 

nd. 
Correspondent—Miss Lois Taylor, 


hart, Ind. 

NORTHERN OHIO ALUMNZ:: President—Miss Mil- 
dred McFarland, 3660 Warrensville Center Rd 
Shaker Heights 22, Ohio. 

Correspondent— 

PASADENA ALUMN#: President—Miss_ Elizabeth 

Wilson, 1180 Beverly Way, Altadena, Calif. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Beatrice Rodenburg, 630 East 
Srcramento St.. Altedena, Calif. 

PHILADELPHIA ALUMNZ:: Presideni—Mrs. Madge 

B. Richter, 2107 Jenkintown Rd., Glenside, Pa. 


Woodruff 


President—Mrs. Helen M. 
Rd., Anaheim, 


1611 East 16th St., 


532-B Man- 


1711 Stevens, Elk- 


Evaline 
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Correspondent—Dr. Josephine Caporale, 6112 Jeffer- 
son St., Philadelphia 31, Pa. 

PORTLAND ALU MNZ:: President—Mrs. Katharine M 
York, 3616 N.E. Shaver, Portland 13, Ore. 

‘orrespondent—Mrs. Evelyn Powell, 5304 N.E. Ala- 
meda, Portland 15, Ore. 

ST. LOUIS ALUMN2&:: President—Miss Ruth A. Rice, 
9 Stratford Lane, Brentwood 17, Mo. 

Corres pondent- ~Miss Merion Strauss, 5501 Lindell 
Blvd., St. Louis 12, Mc 

SAN BERNARDINO V ALLEY ALU MN&:: President— 
Mrs. Karma Coon Bauer, 3248 I St., San Bernar- 
dino, Calif. 

C rrespondent Mrs. Ruth Krandis Lewis, 
Box 215, Bloomington, Calif 

SAN DIEGO ALUMNA: President—Mrs. June Heath- 

cote, 2920 Dale St., San Diego 4, Calif. 
Correspondent—Miss Winifred Perry, 3621 Park 
Blvd., San Diego 3, Calif. 

SAN JOSE ALUMNA: President—Miss Esther A. Scott, 
1597 Harrison St., Santa Clara, Calif 
orrespondent— Miss Helen Dimmick, 
‘Collase. San Jose, Calif 

SANTA BARBARA ALU MNZ: President 
_ Mic oes ns 1920 Cleveland, Santa Barbara, 


espor de 
sANT A MONICA BAY AREA ALUMNA: President— 


Miss Helen Stelzriede, 704 Lincoln, Santa Monica, 
Calif, 
Ruth Watson, 


Corre of madent —Mrs. 
in Oaks, Calif 

SOU THERN INDIANA ALUMNZ: President—Mrs. 

Lora Batchelor, 312 South Henderson St., Bloom- 

ington, Ind. 

Cc Mal ndent—Mrs. Frieda Arnett, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

sPOk. ANE ALUMNZ: President—Mrs. Teresa D. Tof- 
fle, 3708 South Latawah, Spokane, Wash. 


Correspondent 

TOLEDO ALUMNZ: President- 

miller, 1115 ) Idaho St., Toledo Ohio. 
Corre ‘he ndent a ag Ethel Wooden. 2717 Fulton St., 
Toledo 10, Ohio. 
ASHING TON ALUMNA President—Mrs. Ethel 
Simpson, 3849 C ascadia Ave., Seattle 8, Wash. 
¢ ms spondent—Mrs. Selma Whilt, 28604 Soundview 
Redondo Beach, Ww ash. 

WE ST E RN PENNSY LVANIA ALUMNZ:: President— 
Dr Crther ine A. V. Lyons, 12 South Fremont St., 
piaseege 2 » Pa. 

ndent—Miss Laura M 
Fil th a , Pittsburgh 32, Pa 


Route 2, 


San Jose State 


Miss Esther 
Calif. 


Box 1067, Sher- 


314 North Dunn 


~atine Vera N. Bay- 


48, 5440 


Braun, Apt. 





an 


